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Something  there  is 

THAT  LOVES  A BRIDGE... 

One  of  my  favorite  stories  is  about  two  old  farmers,  Clem  and  Joe,  who  got 
into  a nasty  argument  over  who  owned  a certain  cow.  They  became  so 
riled  up  that  Clem  diverted  a creek  to  separate  his  property  from  Joe’s.  This 
made  Joe  really  mad.  Just  then  a young  man  arrived  at  his  doorstep  and  said  he 
was  a carpenter  who  did  odd  jobs.  Joe  thought  about  this  for  a minute,  and 
then  asked  the  young  man  to  build  a big  fence,  a really  big  fence,  between  his 
property  and  his  neighbor’s.  The  young  man  agreed  and  asked  Joe  to  go  to 
town  to  fetch  some  materials.  When  Joe  returned  later  that  day,  he  was  shocked 
to  discover  that,  instead  of  a fence,  the  young  man  had  built  a bridge  across 
the  diverted  creek.  Clem  saw  Joe  and  practically  ran  across  the  bridge  to  greet 
him.  “Ain’t  that  just  like  you  to  build  a bridge!”  said  Clem.  “Can’t  live  without 
me  to  give  you  a hard  time,  eh?”  The  two  men  laughed  and  decided  that  it 
really  didn’t  matter  that  much  who  owned  the  cow. 

Joe  turned  to  thank  the  young  man  but  he  was  gone.  All  he  had  left  be- 
hind was  a note  that  said,  “I’m  not  into  building  fences.  I prefer  bridges.  Hope 
you  don’t  mind.” 

Nancy  YarnaU  is  a bridge  builder.  As  Western  Field  Staff  for  Friends  World 
Committee  for  Consultation  (FWCC),  she  travels  among  many  types  of 
Friends,  arranging  visits  and  organizing  events. 

This  year’s  Regional  Gathering  of  FWCC  which  she  along  with  other 
Friends  from  the  Seattle/Portland  area  helped  to  organize  at  Reedwood  Friends 
Church  in  Portland,  OR,was  a big  success.  Colin  Saxton,  the  superintendent 
of  Northwest  Yearly  Meeting,  spoke  and  130  Friends  participated,  half  of 
whom  were  evangelical  and  the  other  half  liberal  Friends. 

“This  is  a more  balanced  participation  than  I have  yet  seen,”  said  Nancy. 
She  credits  this  to  the  main  speaker  and  to  the  theme:  “Poverty,  Compassion, 
and  Economic  Justice.”  For  six  years  Colin  clerked  the  board  of  Right  Sharing 
of  World  Resources  (a  (Quaker  program  for  economic  development).  Concern 
for  the  poor  is  something  that  aU  Friends  have  in  common. 

“Many  people  have  a vision  of  FWCC  as  Friends  traveUng  about  to  ex- 
otic places.  But  you  don’t  have  to  go  overseas,  you  can  do  outreach  to  Friends 
next  door.  Look  at  the  (Quaker  women  in  the  Northwest  who  started  the 
Women’s  Theological  Conference.  It  didn’t  start  with  a committee.  It  started 
with  two  women,  one  evangelical  and  one  Uberal,  who  began  meeting  together 
and  became  friends.” 

This  brings  us  to  the  feature  article  for  this  issue,  Pam  Calvert’s  award- 
winning article  about  the  historical  roots  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  (Quaker 
Women’s  Theology  Conference.  I found  Pam’s  article  so  insightful,  so  weU- 
written,  and  so  timely,  that  I have  decided  to  run  it  as  a three-part  series,  along 
with  some  articles  by  NWYM  Friends  who  have  been  helping  to  build  bridges 
of  mutual  understanding  among  different  branches  of  (Quakerism. 

It  seems  fitting  that  this  issue  should  include  reflections  on  peace  by  three 
evangelical  Friends  from  Northwest  Yearly  Meeting.  To  be  genuine  peace- 
makers, we  have  to  start  in  our  own  backyard. 
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"How  Blessed 
It  Is  for 
The  Sisters 
TO  Meet” 

Historical  Roots  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Quaker 
Women’s  Theology 
Conference 

by  Pamela  Calvert 

Strawberry  Creek  Meeting 
(Berkeley  CA) 


“Friends  have  no  creeds  to  provide  an 
anchor  and  guideline for  their  life  together; 
therefore,  they  keep  their  traditions  alive 
by  telling  their  story  over  and  over  again, 
which  provides  a reference  point  that  is 
equivalent  to  the  creeds  for  many  denomi- 
nations. ” 

— Wilmer  Cooper^ 

In  1985,  two  women  met  on  the 
road.  Geographically,  they  were  neigh- 
bors in  Oregon,  but  theologically  they 
were  from  distant  extremities  of  their 
shared  Quaker  tradition.  Overcoming 
initial  resistance  and  stereotypes,  they 
found  pleasure  and  enlightenment  in 
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one  another’s  company,  and  when  they 
returned  to  their  homes  they  convened 
a small  group  of  women  to  meet  and 
share  their  spiritual  journeys  together. 
It  took  time  for  trust  to  form — there 
were  nearly  two  centuries  of  bitter 
schisms  among  Friends  to  overcome — 
but  they  persevered.  In  time,  they  saw 
the  value  that  this  encounter  might  have 
for  larger  numbers  of  C^aker  women. 


The  first  regional  Pacific  Northwest 
Quaker  Women’s  Theology  Conference 
took  place  in  1995,  the  sixth  in  2006. 
Remarkably  for  an  ecumenical  (^aker 
gathering,  but  not  without  careful  plan- 
ning, it  draws  equal  representation  from 
liberal  and  evangelical  Friends.^ 

Most  of  the  blame,  or  credit,  for 
Friends’  estrangement  in  the  west  is 
generally  placed  at  Joel  Bean’s  door. 


Pamela  Calvert  is  the  2006  Caroll  Prize  winner  for  the  best  artide  published  in  the  Friends 
Historical  Association  journal,  Quaker  History,  in  the  past  seven  years.  Calvert’s  article,  “How 
Blessed  it  is  for  The  Sisters  to  Meet”  appeared  in  the  Fall  2003  issue  (^Quaker  History.  Convinced 
in  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  in  1 991,  Pamela  Calvert  has  made  her  home  among  western  Friends 
for  the  past  ten  years.  Her  2005 paper  “Refections  on  Quaker  Mestizaje,  ” about  Latino  Friends 
Churches  in  the  US,  was  published  in  Quaker  Religious  Thought.  Calvert  is  presently  clerk  of  the 
Quaker  webcasting  start-up  www.speakingtruth.org . 
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Western  liberal  Friends  may  even  call 
themselves  “Beanite,”  as  a regional  re- 
finement to  the  older  eastern  “Hicksite” 
tradition.  This  is  at  best  a half-truth. 
Bean  was  certainly  no  Hicksite,  and 
western  liberal  Friends  are  correct  in 
distinguishing  their  historical  origins 
from  that  tradition.  They  owe  their 
polity  and,  for  Bay  Area  Friends,  their 
worship  style  to  Beans  arrival  here  in 
1882.  However,  the  common  beliefs 
and  assumptions  described  in  the  Faith 
^ Practice  books  of  the  western  liberal 
yearly  meetings  would  in  certain  re- 
spects be  entirely  ahen  to  their  “found- 
ing father.”  At  the  other  extreme,  evan- 
gelical Friends  in  the  Northwest  are 
scarcely  more  faithful  to  the  spirit  in 
which  their  community  was  first  con- 
ceived by  William  Hobson.  Although 
a willing  participant  in  the  early  Holi- 
ness revivals  embraced  by  Orthodox 
Friends,  Hobson  was  in  many  ways  very 
traditional,  adamantly  opposed  to  in- 
novations such  as  paid  pastors  and  con- 
gregational singing.  In  fact.  Bean  and 
Hobson  had  far  more  in  common  than 
they  had  differences.  This  may  be  a 
rather  surprising  notion  to  western 
Friends  accustomed  to  thinking  of  one 
another  in  binary  terms. 

To  understand  the  chasm  the 
women  in  Oregon  were  called  to  cross, 
we  need  to  travel  backward  almost  two 
centuries,  and  traverse  three  thousand 
miles.  This  article  delineates  the  com- 
mon Quaker  world  of  the  two  founders, 
and  show  when  and  how  their  paths 
diverged  in  the  crucible  of  revivaUsm 
in  late  19th  century  Iowa.  It  then  maps 
out  the  development  of  the  faith  com- 
munities they  founded — moving  inexo- 
rably further  apart  in  response  to  dis- 
parate cultural  influences,  and  resisting 
periodic  efforts  at  “unity”  in  the  wider 
Society  of  Friends.  Finally  we  arrive 
at  that  meeting  on  the  road,  which  I 
suggest  is  a women’s  “borderland.” 

Western  Quaker  History 

Although  Friends  have  elevated 
denominational  history  to  a virtual 
mania,  there  is  still  very  little  written 


on  the  west.  The  four  major  book- 
length  treatments — David  Le  Shana’s 
Quakers  in  California,  Ralph  Beebe’s  A 
Garden  of  the  Lord,  Errol  Elliott’s  Quak- 
ers on  the  American  Frontier,  and  Myron 
Goldsmith’s  dissertation  William 
Hobson  and  the  Founding  of  Quakerism 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest — arose  from  the 
western  evangelical  Quaker  tradition, 
were  written  in  the  1960s,  and  each 
drew  upon  the  prior  works  as  source 
material,  by  and  large  embracing  a ro- 
mantic view  of  frontier  exceptionalism 
in  explaining  the  transformation 
wrought  by  Hohness  revivalism  in  the 
1860-70s.  This  quote  from  Elliott  is 
representative:  “Friends  were  in  an  un- 
made land.  ...  In  the  main,  little  was 
given  to  them;  they  had  to  make  it,  from 


Western  liberal  Friends 
call  lliemselves  "Bean- 
ite”....  This  is  at  best  a half- 
truth...  [TJhe  common  be- 
liefs and  assumptions  de- 
scribed in  the  Faith  & Frac- 
iice  books  of  western  liberal 
yearly  meetings  would  in  cer- 
tain respects  be  entirely  alien 
to  tlmir  "founding  father.’’ At 
the  other  extreme  evangeli- 
cal Friends  in  the  Northwest 
are  scarcety  more  iButhfol  to 
the  spirit  in  which  their  com- 
munity was  first  conceived  by 
William  Hobson. 


the  tools  they  used  to  the  houses  they 
built  and  the  farms  they  tilled.  It  would 
be  strange  indeed  if  they  had  not  de- 
veloped some  spiritual  innovations  to 
meet  their  new  conditions.  Either  they 
would  change  or  perish.  Some  Meet- 
ings did  not  change  and  ceased  to  exist 
while  others  moved  to  new  patterns  and 
survived.”^  In  a landscape  of  contesta- 
tion and  estrangement,  a very  few  west- 
ern evangelical  Quaker  men,  writing  in 
a very  narrow  span  of  time,  have  had 
four  decades’  privilege  to  define  history 
according  to  their  terms.'’ 

To  some  degree,  the  scholarly  re- 
sponse from  the  liberal  side  may  have 


been  so  slow  in  coming  because,  apart 
from  what  might  be  called  the  “Joel 
Bean  Affair,”  the  tradition  is  much 
younger  in  the  west,  only  recently  en- 
tering into  the  realm  of  what  might  be 
broadly  considered  “history.”  Joel  Bean 
himself  still  awaits  his  biographer.  In 
2000,  the  hberal  yearly  meeting  peri- 
odical Friends  Bulletin  published  A 
Western  Quaker  Reader,  representing  a 
“people’s  history”  of  the  tradition  in  the 
region — ^with  reprints  from  the  Bulle- 
tin, reminiscences,  and  historical 
sketches. 

Within  the  context  of  the  readily 
available  secondary  sources,  then,  the 
“new”  western  Quaker  historian  must 
become  something  of  a magpie,  with  a 
sharp  eye  for  how  shiny  flotsam  might 
be  put  to  new  uses.  In  particular,  no 
previous  author  has  set  the  foundational 
narratives  of  Bean  and  Hobson  against 
one  another;  no  author  has  mapped  out 
the  subsequent,  and  equally  important, 
role  of  Rufus  Jones  in  early  twentieth 
century  developments  in  both  evangeh- 
cal  and  liberal  Quakerism  in  the  west; 
and  finally,  as  noted,  next  to  nothing 
has  been  written  on  how  the  two  tradi- 
tions have  evolved  in  relationship  to  one 
another  in  the  late  twentieth  century. 
The  account  that  follows  is  therefore  a 
broad-brush  work  of  pilferage  and 
reassemblage,  very  much  a history-in- 
progress. 

The  Quaker  World  of 
Hobson  and  Bean 

Like  so  many  stories  of  the  west, 
this  one  begins  in  the  east.  Although 
the  history  is  well-known,  certain  as- 
pects bear  reiterating  to  set  the  scene 
for  the  subsequent  events  in  the  west. 
In  1820,  Quakers  were  gathered  in 
fewer  than  a dozen  yearly  meetings  re- 
lated to  one  another  in  an  “organic” 
unity,  intentionally  invoking  the  image 
of  the  church  as  body.  Friends  lived  in 
densely  concentrated  settlements;  new 
monthly  meetings  could  only  form  by 
being  “set  off”  from  an  existing  monthly 
meeting,  generally  one  very  close  by. 
Myron  Goldsmith  provides  a concise 
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description  of  the  Quaker  worship 
distinctives  in  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury: 

Worship  was  entered  upon  in  si- 
lence. ...  Music  or  singing  was  never 
heard,  since  it  was  unthinkable  that 
many  persons  would  be  divinely  led 
to  sing  the  same  song,  and  all  ac- 
tivity not  led  of  the  Spirit  was  crea- 
turely  and  carnal,  ministering  death 
rather  than  life.  In  congregational 
singing,  moreover,  it  was  feared 
that  some  would  participate  in  a 
hymn  which  avowed  purposes  or 
feelings  they  did  not  possess,  and 
thus  involve  themselves  in  untruth- 
fulness. For  the  same  reason,  group 
prayers  were  shunned,  and  no 
Friend  was  ever  called  upon  to  of- 
fer prayer  or  a testimony,  lest  the 
sovereign  prerogatives  of  the  Spirit 
be  abridged.  ...The  Scriptures  were 
highly  regarded  by  Friends,  but 
they  were  never  read  publicly  in 
meeting  before  1860.  The  voice  of 
God  speaking  within  was  held  to 
be  the  essential  and  most  benefi- 
cial word  of  God.  Studied  exposi- 
tions of  the  Bible  were  unheard  of 
...  and  if  attempted  by  the  minis- 
ters would  have  been  rejected  as 
“creaturely.”  ...  No  pastor  led  the 
worship  ...  for  the  proper  head  of 
the  meeting  was  held  to  be  the 
Spirit  of  God.^ 

This  is  the  world  into  which  Wil- 
liam Hobson  was  born  in  North  Caro- 
lina in  1820,  and  Joel  Bean  in  New 
Hampshire  in  1825. 

The  tight  web  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  was  shredded  in  the  Hicksite 
conflict  of  1827.  Unable  and,  to  a large 
extent,  unwilling  to  find  unity.  Friends 
split  into  two  rabidly  antagonistic 
camps,  causing  what  Thomas  Hamm 
has  called  “trauma”  in  the  Society. 
Charges  of  “heresy”  flew  back  and 
forth,  with  each  camp  accusing  the 
other  of  having  forsaken  any  claim  to 
association  with  the  name  “Quaker.” 
For  the  dominant  Orthodox,  the  cen- 
tral concern  became  purging  their 
branch  of  Hicksite  contamination,  in  a 
mutually  reactive  pattern  that  contin- 
May2007  Friends  Bulletin 


ues  to  echo  today: 

Since  Hicksites  were  no  longer 
Quakers,  the  “honor  of  truth”  de- 
manded that  they  be  testified 
against  and  disowned.  The  Ortho- 
dox rapidly  dissolved  meetings  that 
showed  themselves  unwilling  to  do 
so.  ...  The  unity  and  purity  of  the 
Society  were  all  important.^ 

In  1837  the  charismatic  British 
minister  Joseph  John  Gurney  brought 
a controversial  new  message  to  the 
United  States,  embracing  the  evan- 
gelical division  of  “justification”  (re- 
pentance and  Divine  forgiveness  for 
sin)  from  “sanctification”  (growing 
into  the  likeness  of  Christ),  in  a two- 
stage  process  in  which  the  latter  was 
conditional  on  the  former.  Friends  had 
heretofore  considered  the  two  to  be 
gradual,  inseparable  and  interdepen- 
dent— the  individual  continually  repen- 
tant, continually  forgiven,  continually 
growing  toward  perfection.  Gurney 
found  a ready  audience  among  Ortho- 
dox Friends,  and  their  subsequent  turn 
to  Wesleyan  Holiness  in  succeeding 
decades  can  be  traced  to  his  influence. 

“No  Other  Country  Will 
Satisfy  Him” 

Nineteenth  century  Friends  were 
for  the  most  part  a rural  people,  and 
moved  west  with  the  larger  Euro- 
American  migrations.  Their  motiva- 
tions were  primarily  economic,  but 
southern  Friends  had  the  added  impe- 
tus of  conflicts  of  conscience  with  the 
slave  system.  In  1838,  the  first  year 
Iowa  land  was  offered  for  sale  by  the 
government,  a sufficient  number  of 
Friends  moved  to  the  territory  to  war- 
rant establishing  a monthly  meeting. 

As  young  men  in  their  20s,  Will- 
iam Hobson  and  Joel  Bean  joined  the 
migration  west.  They  had  similar  eco- 
nomic reasons  for  leaving  home,  but 
very  different  emotions  about  the 
change.  On  the  evidence  of  his  diary, 
which  never  mentions  slavery,  Hobson 
was  perhaps  unusual  for  a North  Caro- 
lina Friend  of  the  time.^  At  27,  he  had 
a wife  and  two  small  children,  and  a 


farmer’s  passionate  appreciation  for 
good  soil.  He  moved  west  with  infec- 
tious enthusiasm,  making  a brief  stop- 
over in  Indiana  before  clearing  a home- 
stead in  Iowa  in  1848  and  urging 
friends  and  relatives  to  join  him.  His 
brother-in-law  wrote,  “William’s  ac- 
count of  that  country  is  that  it  is  as 
much  better  than  Indiana  as  Indiana  is 
better  than  Carolina;  and  it  seems  that 
no  other  country  will  satisfy  him.”^  The 
following  year,  gold  fever  drew 
William’s  brother  David  from  North 
Carolina  directly  to  California.  David 
had  some  success  as  a miner,  and  settled 
in  San  Jose,  where  he  was  joined  by 
other  family  members. 

Like  the  Hobsons,  Joel  Bean  also 
moved  west  for  opportunity,  but  it  was 
not  by  choice  and  he  did  not  leave  his 
New  England  home  with  William’s 
glad  heart  and  sense  of  forward  pur- 
pose. His  father  suffered  a mental 
breakdown  and  financial  ruin,  and  un- 
married son  Joel  was  obliged  to  provide 
for  his  family.  The  new  territories  of- 
fered the  best  prospects,  and  he  moved 
to  Iowa  in  1853  at  age  28,  making  a 
home  for  his  parents  and  sister  and 
earning  a living  teaching  school.  In 
1859,  he  married  Hannah  Shipley,  a 
young  woman  from  a prestigious  Phila- 
delphia Orthodox  family.  Like 
Hobson,  Bean  prospered  in  Iowa  and 
was  active  in  the  life  of  the  thriving 
Quaker  community.^  Both  Joel  and 
Hannah  were  recorded  as  ministers,  and 
Joel  was  named  yearly  meeting  clerk  in 
1867.  They  traveled  widely  and  main- 
tained an  active  correspondence  with 
Friends  in  the  east. 

In  1853  the  perpetually  restless 
Hobson  moved  his  family  and  home- 
steaded again,  at  Honey  Creek,  the  edge 
of  the  north-central  Iowa  frontier.  As 
before,  he  took  on  the  recruiter’s  role 
with  zeal,  persuading  other  Friends  to 
make  the  move  and  develop  a new  com- 
munity. From  early  childhood,  Hobson 
had  felt  a deep  hunger  for  vocation;  he 
wrote  later  in  life  that  at  age  nine  he 
understood  that  “if  I would  be  obedi- 
ent to  him  [the  Lord]  he  designed  to 
continue  my  life  amongst  men  until  he 
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should  qualify  me  and  use  me  as  an  in- 
strument to  do  some  considerable  good 
in  the  world.  ...  This  impression  still 
lives  with  me  [1868];  and  if  I do  not 
fill  the  purpose,  I believe  the  fault  will 
be  found  in  me.”^*^  Hobson  was  not, 
however,  perceived  to  have  remarkable 
gifts  by  his  peers,  in  childhood  or  later. 
A schoolmate  recalled  his  “unflinching 
conscientious  performances  of  duty  ... 
yet  few  would  have  selected  him  as  the 
one  among  his  fellows  who  would  be 
called  of  the  Lord  to  a special  work  that 
was  to  influence  the  coming  genera- 
tions.”^^ 

“Many  Hearts  Were  Reached  and 
AU  Broke  Up” 

While  the  country  was  in  the  midst 
of  violent  civil  change  in  the  1860s,  the 
Society  of  Friends  was  also  showing 
signs  of  transformation.  Young  people, 
particularly  those  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Iowa,  were  growing  restive  at  the  re- 
strictions of  the  old  systems  of  belief, 
behavior,  and  polity.  Quaker  farming 
communities  which  had  been  at  the  iso- 
lated edge  of  the  frontier  in  past  de- 
cades were  no  longer  “hedged”  from  the 
world,  as  Euro-American  settlement 
moved  further  west  and  modern  trans- 
portation and  communications  systems 
were  established.  Methodist  revival 
meetings,  as  much  social  as  religious 
events,  were  bringing  excitement  to 
many  communities. 

Following  more  than  a century  of 
Quietism,  there  was  a general  recogni- 
tion that  the  Society  was  in  need  of  re- 
newal. Early  efforts  by  young  Ortho- 
dox Friends  to  bring  some  life  and  en- 
ergy into  meeting  were  welcomed  by 
many,  including  both  Bean  and 
Hobson,  by  then  in  their  40s.  Bean  re- 
membered. 

The  subjects  of  Holiness  and  Per- 
fection were  in  the  air,  and  engag- 
ing earnest  attention  among  Chris- 
tians everywhere.  ...  It  was  a pe- 
riod of  awakening  and  reviving  ac- 
tivity. A wider  outlook  was  dawn- 
ing upon  the  Society. 
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However,  change  was  by  no  means 
easy  or  natural.  In  1860,  young  people 
at  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting’s  annual  ses- 
sions requested  a called  meeting  for 
worship  in  which  no  elders  or  recog- 
nized ministers  were  to  speak.  This  was 
a shocking  request  indeed,  eliciting 
great  initial  opposition,  but  the  meet- 
ing ultimately  was  held  with  over  one 
thousand  young  Friends  attending.  By 
one  contemporary  account,  “hundreds 
gave  their  first  testimony  for  Christ  or 
offered  their  first  public  prayer.”^^ 
Young  Friends  in  Indiana  met  regularly 
for  prayer  and  Bible  study  in  subsequent 
months;  these  gatherings  “became  a 
nursery  for  the  nurture  and  growth  of 
the  revival.”^'’ 

As  the  1860s  progressed,  the  Soci- 
ety cautiously  embraced  innovation, 
with  mixed  responses.  Younger  Friends 
were  recorded  as  ministers.  In  1862 
young  Friends  were  noted  to  have  be- 
gun singing  in  meeting  for  worship; 
they  were  not  eldered,  but  rather  were 
joined  by  at  least  one  minister. How- 
ever, in  1868  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting’s  re- 
port of  ministers  and  elders  expressed 
“a  concern  and  deliberate  conviction  ... 
that  singing  as  an  act  of  devotion,  as 
preaching  and  praying,  could  not  prop- 
erly be  engaged  in  by  more  than  one  at 
a time,  and  that  this  being  more  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  individual  devotion, 
would  very  rarely  be  introduced  in  pub- 
hc  worship,  which  was  very  fully  united 
with.”^^  Despite  the  typically  circum- 
spect language,  no  Friend  would  fail  to 
note  the  final  authoritative  clause. 

Honey  Creek,  William  Hobson’s 
meeting,  was  one  of  the  first  to  embrace 
revival.  Like  Bean,  Hobson  supported 
the  new  energy  arising  in  the  Society, 
traveling  as  an  elder  with  two  bold 
young  ministers,  Stacey  Bevan  and  John 
Bond,  who  were  the  first  to  bring  the 
revival  to  Friends.  Although  he  never 
acquired  a taste  for  congregational  sing- 
ing— “God  wants  nothing  of  mass 
contrivings  in  his  own  will  by  which  to 
worship  him” — as  late  as  1874  he  was 
describing  revivals  he  attended  as 
“highly  favored”  and  “glorious”  and  his 
own  experiences  in  them  as  “much 


peace  and  joy.  ...  I was  in  my  true 
place.”^’’ 

Many  young  Friends  ministers 
were  converted  in  Methodist  revivals. 
Some  “ran  off  into  fanaticism”  which 
was  “fruitful  in  unhinging  the  minds  of 

; several,”  but  others  returned  to  their 
monthly  meetings  full  of  the  Spirit,  de- 
termined to  build  a Quaker  version  of 
Wesleyan  Holiness  in  both  Hturgy  and 
doctrine.^®  They  embraced  extreme 
emotionalism  and  the  experience  of 
once-and-forever  sanctification, 
achieved  through  a single  act  of  faith. 
More  traditional  Friends  found  the  very 
idea  of  instant  sanctification  abhor- 
rent— facde  and  deceptive.  However, 
as  meetings  began  to  host  revivals. 
Friends  experienced  rapturous  emo- 
tions, converts  flooded  in,  and  old  cus- 
toms and  beliefs  were  inundated  and 
swept  away. 

As  the  revival  gained  momentum, 
it  was  recognized  to  have  some  excesses. 
Joel  Bean  was  bemused  by  the  “extreme 
claims  of  perfection,  so  that  some  dear 
and  valued  members  became  so  im- 
pressed with  their  superior  Holiness, 
that  they  refused  to  shake  hands  with 
their  old  friends,  who  could  not  join 
with  them.”^^  StTl,  in  1870  he  stdl  felt 
that  the  overall  direction  of  the  revival 
was  a good  one:  “What  Reformation 
has  not  been  attended  by  some  excesses? 
How  rare  the  vigorous  growth  that 
needs  not  the  pruning  hand.”^° 

Traditionally,  Friends  had  sub- 
jected ministers  to  the  authority  of  the 
meeting  elders  to  ensure  continuing 
accountability  to  the  collective  discern- 
ment of  the  faithful  community.  How- 
ever, this  system  of  checks  and  balances 
turned  into  a collision  course  under  the 
influence  of  Holiness,  as  young  minis- 
ters claimed  that,  being  sanctified,  they 
owed  no  one  accountability  but  God. 
Hamm  notes,  “The  holiness  revival 
movement  was  from  the  beginning  one 
of  ministers,  one  that  exalted  ministe- 
rial standing  and  stressed  its  preroga- 
tives.”^^ As  noted,  the  conflict  was  gen- 
erational as  much  as  doctrinal,  and  the 
efforts  of  elders  to  rein  in  young  radi- 
cals only  served  to  engender  mutual 
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feelings  of  disrespect.  At  first  the  min- 
isters’ response  to  confrontations  was 
patronizing  and  barely-veiled  sarcasm, 
as  in  Stacey  Sevan’s  account  of  an  1867 
Iowa  revival: 

We  made  a brief  stay  at  Bear  Creek 
and  held  one  public  meeting  at 
least,  where  the  power  of  the  Lord 
was  wonderfully  manifested.  Many 
hearts  were  reached  and  all  broke 
up,  which  was  followed  by  sighs 
and  sobs  and  prayers,  confessions 
and  great  joy  for  sins  pardoned  and 
burdens  rolled  off,  and  pressious 
[sic]  fellowship  of  the  redeemed. 
But  alas,  some  of  the  dear  old 
Friends  mistook  this  outbreak  of 
the  power  of  the  Lord  for  excite- 
ment and  wild  fire  and  tried  to 
close  the  meeting,  but  we  kept  cool 
and  held  the  strings,  and  closed  the 
meeting  orderly.^^ 

Bevan  is  perhaps  a bit  disingenu- 
ous about  who  was  “holding  the 
strings,”  since  the  elders  closed  the  re- 
vival down  after  that  one  night,  and 
there  was  not  another  outbreak  of  en- 
thusiasm at  Bear  Creek  for  the  next 
seven  years.^^  Elders  were  themselves 
not  above  a certain  condescension: 
“Edith  Griffith,  an  elderly  minister  in 
Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  commented  [in 
1872]  that  things  of  which  she  did  not 
approve  were  being  done,  but  these 
were  the  work  of  spiritual  children, 
young  in  Christian  life,  excesses  that 
they  would  soon  outgrow.”^"*  The  re- 
vival, embarked  upon  with  such  hope, 
was  becoming  yet  another  war  zone  for 
Orthodox  Friends. 

{To  be  continued  in  the  next  issue) 
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National  Quaker.  Youth  Conference  Draws  Young  Friends 
FROM  All  Branches  of  Quakerism  and  all  Regions  of  USA 


by  Emily  Stewart 
Youth  Ministries  Coordinator 
Friends  General  Conference 

Over  100  young  adult  Friends  from 
across  the  United  States  and  Canada 
gathered  this  past  weekend  at  the 
Burlington  Conference  Center  in 
Burlington,  NJ.  The  weekend  confer- 
ence was  organized  by  youth  workers 
from  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting, 
Friends  General  Conference  and 
Pendle  Hill. 

This  diverse  group  of  young  adult 
Friends  represented  20  different  Yearly 
Meetings,  including  Friends  from 
Friends  General  Conference,  Friends 
United  Meeting,  and  Evangelical 
Friends  International.  Four  Young 
Friends  from  California  attended: 
Janine  Carmona  (Santa  Cruz),  Melissa 
Sue  Kinnaman  and  Cassandra  Leigh 
Wright  (Whittier),  Joseph  Mendoza 
(Montebello).  Five  came  from  Colo- 
rado: Maya  Wright,  William  Alsup, 
Andrew  Banks,  Sarah  Beutel,  and 
Heather  Pauze. 

Throughout  the  weekend,  we  fo- 
cused on  the  queries:  “Who  are  we?” 
“What  are  we  called  to  today?”  “Do  we 
have  a collective  identity  as  young  adult 
Friends  or  a collective  witness?”  A week 
before  everyone  arrived,  we  sent  out  a 
Friends  Journal  article  written  by  Chris- 
tina Repoley,  who  attended  the  confer- 
ence titled  “The  Prophetic  Journey”  and 
challenged  people  to  begin  reflecting  on 
the  four  queries.  On  Friday  evening, 
everybody  received  their  own  copy  of 
the  October  2006  issue  of  Friends  Jour- 
nal, with  the  theme:  “What  are  Friends 
called  to  today?”  This  became  a valu- 
able and  much  read  resource  through- 
out the  weekend. 

We  opened  up  the  conference  by 
playing  games  and  beginning  to  look 
at  the  diversity  we  had  within  the  group. 
For  those  who  wished  to  get  up  early 
on  Saturday  morning,  a Bible  Study/ 
discussion  group  met  at  7:30  am. 
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Niyonu  Spann,  Dean  of  Pendle  Hill, 
joined  us  on  Saturday  morning  to  fa- 
cilitate community  building.  She  en- 
couraged us  to  look  within  to  find  the 
essential  elements  of  Quakerism  that 
sustain  us,  and  to  ask  ourselves  how  we 
can  grow  into  living  those  elements 
more  fully.  This  discussion  allowed 
space  for  Friends  to  voice  concerns 
about  feeling  disconnected  from  Quak- 
erism, alone  in  their  beliefs,  or  lacking 
a common  definition  of  what  being 
Quaker  meant.  There  was  such  a di- 
versity of  opinions,  beliefs,  and  life  ex- 
periences that  we  wrestled  with  how  we 
could  come  to  unity  on  any  sort  of  col- 
lective identity.  Niyonu  left  us  to  reflect 
on  whether  we  believed  that  being  in 
unity  meant  there  could  be  no  differ- 
ence or  disagreement. 

Saturday  afternoon  found  us  in  five 
different  “interest/discussion  groups,” 
all  led  by  young  adult  Friends  attend- 
ing the  conference.  The  overarching 
theme  for  the  interest  groups  was 
“Quaker  Witness:  How  we  are  living 
as  Quakers  in  the  world  today.”  These 
groups  discussed  political  activism, 
community  service,  writing  and 
blogging  as  ministry,  Quaker  diversity, 
and  discerning  one’s  spiritual  call. 

We  began  meeting  for  worship  on 
Saturday  evening  with  the  introduction 
of  more  queries: 


• Who  are  we? 

• How  do  we  be  real  about  our  bro- 
kenness and  make  space  for  heal- 
ing? 

• What  do  we  need  to  do  to  be- 
come who  we  want  to  be? 

• What  holds  us  back  from  doing 
this? 

This  led  us  into  an  amazing  and 
powerful  two-hour-long  meeting  for 
worship.  To  better  share  the  power  of 
this  meeting  for  worship,  we  are  quot- 
ing a young  adult  Friend: 

One  thing  that  I can  say  about 
this  weekend  was  that  I attended 
one  of  the  most  powerful  Meetings 
for  Worship  I could  have  ever 
imagined.  It  lasted  almost  two 
hours,  and  the  messages  were  hon- 
est, vulnerable,  and  earth-stopping 
in  how  covered  the  Meeting  felt. 
It  was  a powerful  group  of  people 
that  I spent  the  last  couple  of  days 
with.  Goosebumps  rolled  over  my 
body  continuously,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  Spirit  was  palpable  in  our 
very  breathing... 

One  of  the  things  that  I will 
continue  to  sit  with  was  how  much 
pain  people  were  able  to  voice 
about  the  divisions  within  Quak- 
erism, the  knowledge  that  Quak- 
erism is  something  that  they  feel  is 
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worth  fighting  for,  and  that  they  are 
willing  to  step  into  that  struggle. 
Person  after  person  stood,  in  vari- 
ous forums,  and  gave  voice  to  their 
need  for  Quakerism  to  grow,  to 
change,  to  become  the  powerful 
vehicle  we  all  know  it  could  be. 
They  gave  voice  to  the  necessary 
shifting  and  growth  within  Quak- 
erism ...  But  for  once,  it  was  not  a 
hopeless  process,  but  one  filled  with 
Spirit,  commitment  and  hope.  We 
are  a broken  people,  a broken  soci- 
ety, and  yet,  by  naming  that  broken- 
ness and  standing  in  discomfort,  in 
speaking  our  t(T)ruths,  we  are  walk- 
ing closer  and  closer  to  God.  In  tak- 
ing our  shadows  by  the  hand,  and 
loving  them  for  their  existence,  we 
are,  in  fact,  healing  the  wounds  that 
have  been  bleeding  for  so  long, 
(http;/ / quakerscholar.livejoumal.com/ 
12988.html) 


In  closing,  on  Sunday  we  shared 
what  we  would  take  away  from  this  con- 
ference. Many  Friends  felt  like  there 
was  a lot  to  be  done,  but  they  were  re- 
energized by  the  faith  and  love  that  they 
felt  during  the  weekend,  and  would  re- 
turn to  their  own  communities  with 
hope  for  the  future. 

We  were  covered  in  the  Holy 
Spirit,  bonded  together  in  Love,  a 
gathered  people  under  the 
headship  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 
We  were  broken,  tender,  and  open 
to  the  ministry  of  the  Lord.  And 
the  underlying  message  that  the 
Inward  Teacher  had  for  us  was 
simple  yet  profound:  We  start  with 
love.  Often  Friends,  reaching  across 
the  divides  of  differences  in  theol- 
ogy, culture  and  ways  of  viewing  the 
world,  wonder  what  it  is  that  makes 
us  all  Friends.  “Why  are  we  called 
to  be  together?”,  we  ask.  This  week- 


end, I felt  that  we  were  given  the 
answer:  We  are  called  together  be- 
cause of  our  love  for  one 

another If  we  stay  low  to  the 

ground,  if  we  stay  vulnerable  and 
tender  to  the  ministry  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  there  is  no  limit  to  how  God 
can  act  through  us.  The  ministry 
of  young  Friends,  the  ministry  of 
these  valiant  Quaker  men  and 
women,  will  shake  the  countryside 
for  miles  around.” 
(http://lambswar.blogspot.com/ 
2007/02/powerful-gathering-of- 
young-  adult,  html) 

Further  discussions  and  blogs 
about  the  young  adult  Friends  confer- 
ence are  being  shared  at 
www.quakerquaker.org.  For  more  pic- 
tures of  the  conference,  please  check  out 
www.quakeryouth.org  (scroll  down- 
click  on  the  pictures  on  the  bottom 
right  corner).  □ 


Colin  Saxton,  Superintendent  of  Northwest 
Yearly  Meeting,  Calls  for  a “Peace  Sabbath” 
ON  Valentine’s  Day  2007 


Colin  Saxton  issued  the  following  state- 
ment by  email  in  January  2206: 1 know 
full  well  that  I do  not  speak  for  all 
NWYM  Friends.  Yet,  I am  concerned 
that  we  have  an  important  witness  to 
share  with  a watching  world  in  these 
days.  As  a people  committed  to  know- 
ing, loving  and  obeying  Jesus  Christ, 
I think  all  of  us  are  deeply  grieved  and 
concerned  about  the  escalation  of 
warfare  and  the  mounting  death  toll, 
not  only  in  Iraq,  but  all  around  the 
globe. 

Last  week,  I had  an  interesting 
experience  as  I was  thinking  and  pray- 
ing about  the  witness  of  NWYM  in 
our  communities  and  around  the 
world.  I won’t  go  into  all  the  details, 
but  I was  reminded  that  we  really  do 
have  an  amazing  opportunity  (and 
maybe  a divine  responsibility) ...  if  we 
will  only  seize  it. 
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All  across  the  nation,  tonight  and 
tomorrow,  there  is  going  to  be  a fierce 
outcry  against  the  proposed  military 
“surge”  in  Iraq.  Over  the  last  few  days, 
I have  received  many  invitations  to 
join  in  gatherings  that  will  br  held  in 
order  to  say  “NO”  to  this  political 
strategy. 

I am  convinced  that  these  types 
of  gatherings  and  efforts  have  their 
place.  I also  know,  having  been  a part 
of  many  of  these  over  the  years,  that 
there  is  often  something  very  impor- 
tant missing  in  them.  Sometimes,  the 
tenor  of  the  events  reflect  more  fear, 
anger  and  hatred  than  they  do  hope, 
healing  and  sacrificial  love.  At  times, 
the  activities  seem  more  geared  to- 
ward venting  frustration  and  bashing 
political  enemies  than  they  are  geared 
to  imagining  and  implementing  cre- 
ative and  effective  alternatives  to  vio- 


lence. And,  I’ve  even  been  part  of  a 
couple  of  these  where  the  outcome 
seemed  to  lead  to  more  division  than 
genuine  reconciliation.  And  above 
all...  there  have  been  times  when  Jesus 
was  noticeably  absent. 

For  many  of  us,  our  commitment 
to  non-violence  and  active  peacemak- 
ing is  not  simply  a political  strategy. 
It  is  a fruit  borne  out  of  commitment 
to  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  an  aspect  of  dis- 
cipleship — a necessity  rooted  in  our 
understanding  of  Scripture  and  an 
expression  of  our  unity  with  the  lead- 
ing of  the  Holy  Spirit.  These  testi- 
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monies,  manifest  in  the  practical,  day- 
to-day  choices  we  make,  identify  us 
with  the  people  who  confess  to  know- 
ing, loving  and  obeying  Jesus  in  aU  we 
do.  And  finally,  the  non-violent  love 
and  active  ministry  of  peacemaking 
make  visible  one  aspect  of  God’s 
Kingdom — ^which  we  seek  not  only  in 
our  own  lives  but  in  all  of  creation. 

What  an  amazing  witness  to  the 
world!  Not  just  “We  don’t  want  war.” 
Instead,  we  can  say: 

As  followers  of  Jesus 
Christ,  we  have  been  recon- 
ciled to  God  and  have  been 
called  into  the  ministry  of 
reconcilation.  We  now  live  in 
the  Life  and  Power  that  has 
freed  us  from  guilt,  sin  and 
shame  and  taken  away  the 
occasion  for  all  wars  and  all 
violence. 

As  ones  who  have  been 
overwhelmed  by  God’s  mercy 
and  grace,  we  commit  our- 
selves to  loving  others  with 
the  sacrificial  love  of  Christ. 

And  so  we  invite  others  to 
commit  their  lives  to  Him 
and  become  members  of  His 
Beloved  Community. 

In  the  church  of  Jesus, 
we  will  study  war  no  more. 

More  positively,  we  will 
commit  ourselves  to  learn 
how  to  love  and  serve  each 
other  and  to  share  with 
those  who  are  in  need.  In 
this  community,  we  will 
base  our  lives  on  the  values 
taught  and  modeled  by 
Jesus  and  on  the  clear  teach- 
ings of  the  Bible. 

As  His  people,  we  will  be  model  citi- 
zens in  our  homelands. . . but  our  true  al- 
legiance will  only  be  to  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  Believing  that  Jesus,  not  rulers,  dic- 
tators, presidents  or  kings,  is  truly  Lord 
of  all,  we  will  speak  His  Truth  and  en- 
courage the  carrying  out  of  His  King- 
dom ways  in  every  sphere  of  life  and  in 


every  tribe  and  nation. 

In  the  case  of  warfare  and  violence, 
we  will  work  actively  and  creatively  as 
peacemakers  in  areas  of  conflict  and  in- 
justice. In  doing  so,  we  will  rely  on  the 
armor  of  God  rather  than  the  weapons 
of  this  world.  Instead  of  opting  to  fight 
or fee,  we  will  seek  to  apply  the  practical 
and  powerful  love  of  God — the  only 
power  truly  able  to  overcome  evil.  And 
as  we  seek  to  be  faithful  in  our  own  lives, 
we  will  act  in  the  hope  that  others  will 


respond  to  the  Truth.  When  they  do  not, 
we  will  not  respond  with  anger  or  sur- 
prise... knowing  that  not  everyone  is 
ready  or  willing  to  follow  the  way  of  our 
Lord.  And  when  we  are  ridiculed  or 
abused  for  our  witness,  we  will  gladly 
receive  it for  His  name’s  sake. 

In  order  to  help  us  take  advan- 


tage of  this  opportunity  for  witness,  I 
am  working  with  a small  group  of 
people  to  pull  together  what  we  are 
tentatively  calling  a “peace  Sabbath”. . . 
or  maybe  a “love  your  enemies  Sab- 
bath” that  we  would  hold  on 
Valentine’s  Day  all  across  NWYM. 
The  intent,  on  a day  that  is  generally 
given  to  romantic  love  and  sometimes, 
sappy  expressions  of  affection,  is  to  re- 
mind ourselves  and  other  followers  of 
Jesus  that  we  are  called  to  a deeper, 
more  genuine,  redemptive 
love — one  that  is  ready  to  em- 
brace and  suffer  for  the  sake 
of  the  world. 

My  initial  suggestion  to 
the  group  is  that  we  declare 
this  day  a real  Sabbath.  As 
much  as  possible  and  is  appro- 
priate, we  will  encourage 
people  to  “take  this  as  a day  of 
rest.”  Maybe  that  will  mean 
taking  a day  off  of  work  or 
school.  It  might  mean  cancel- 
ing group  or  individual 
Valentine’s  Day  plans.  Instead, 
we  Friends  of  NWYM  would 
invest  ourselves  in  a day  of 
worship  and  witness — aimed 
at  recom-miting  ourselves  to 
follow  Christ,  to  encourage 
our  other  brothers  and  sisters 
in  Christ  to  consider  the  call 
to  peacemaking,  and  to  reach 
out  to  our  non-Christian 
neighbors  with  the  Good 
News  and  peace  of  Christ. 

My  hope  is  that  this  small 
group  will  be  a catalyst  for 
Sabbath  Day  events  all  around 
Oregon,  Washington  and 
Idaho.  Through  resources, 
practical  aids  and  ideas  to  consider,  we 
will  hope  to  encourage  you  in  your  ef- 
forts at  putting  together  something 
that  is  appropriate  for  your  context. 
How  and  where  you  might  flesh  this 
out  will  depend  on  you.  We  will  sim- 
ply want  to  be  a resource  for  those  of 
you  who  are  interested.  □ 


The  Friends  of  NWYM  have  observed  with 
increasing  sorrow  the  increase  of  war,  violence, 
terror,  rape  and  murder  in  our  world.  We  ask  the 
nations  involved  in  conflict  to  remember  one 
another’s  humanity.  We  remind  our  brothers  and 
sisters  that  God  loves  and  values  each  person,  so 
too  must  we. 

We  call  the  people  of  the  world  to  forgiveness 
and  to  reconciliation.  Let  us  all  lay  down  retribu- 
tion, hate,  and  greed.  We  call  on  the  leaders  of 
each  nation  to  pursue  a path  toward  understand- 
ing and  peace  and  to  bring  to  justice  those  under 
their  jurisdictions  who  engage  in  violence  and 
murder. 

The  Friends  of  NWYM  commit  our  prayer, 
time  and  energy  to  this  end.  As  followers  of 
Christ,  we  commit  to  obey  Jesus’  command  to 
“love  your  enemies  and  pray  for  those  who  perse- 
cute you.”  (Matthew  5:44)  It  is  our  daily  intention 
to  offer  loving  prayer  for  the  enemies  of  our 
country,  just  as  we  pray  for  our  own  families  and 
neighbors.  We  commit  ourselves  to  teach  our 
children  by  our  example  at  home  and  in  our 
church  families  the  ways  of  peace.  May  God’s  will 
be  done  here  on  earth. 

— Minute  of 2006  Annual  Session  of  North- 
west Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  Church 
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Olympic  View  Friends  Church 
IN  Tacoma,  WA 

Our  Valentine’s  Day 
Peace  Sabbath  was  a 
wonderful  time  of 
prayer  and  witness. 
From  9 am-4  pm  the 
Meeting  House  was 
open  for  prayer.  Sev- 
eral people  from  the  Meeting  began  to 
come  for  prayer  in  the  afternoon  and  it 
was  a very  worshipful  time. 

Then,  at  4 pm  we  had  a seminar 
on  Quaker  Peace  and  Justice,  which 
Jeanette  Burkett — an  unprogrammed 
Friend  who  splits  her  time  between  the 
programmed  and  unprogrammed 
meeting — and  I led  together.  We  cov- 
ered the  history  of  schisms  within 
Quakerism,  and  practices  for  commu- 
nity reconciliation,  such  as  the  Victim 
Offender  Reconciliation  Project 
(VORP). 

During  our  seminar,  we  empha- 
sized that  part  of  what  the  Peace  Sab- 
bath was  all  about  was  that  an  unpro- 
grammed Friend  and  a programmed 
Friend  could  take  together  about  the 
history  and  testimonies  that  bring  us 
together.  After  the  seminar,  at  approxi- 
mately 5 pm,  we  had  a half  hour  of  wor- 
ship with  singing  a prayer  for  peace  and 
a reflection  on  peace  as  a holistic  real- 
ity. Following  our  time  of  worship,  we 
shared  a meal  together  and  embodied 
true  fellowship. 

I sent  letters  of  invitations  to 
temples,  mosques.  Native  American 
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tribes,  other  churches,  and  unpro- 
grammed meetings.  No  one  outside  of 
Olympic  View  Friends  Church  at- 
tended the  Sabbath,  but  I know  that  the 
unprogrammed  meeting  published  my 
letter  of  invitation  in  their  newsletter 
and  so  I feel  that  the  message  of  recon- 
ciliation and  love  was  adequately  ex- 
tended to  those  around  us. 

For  me,  this  was  a simple  but  ex- 
citing way  to  participate  in  God’s  rec- 
onciliation. It  was  wonderful  to  have  the 
freedom  to  say,  “this  day  is  a free  gift  of 
love,  we  expect  nothing  in  return.”  I 
think  that  we  were  freed  to  be  open  to 
whatever  the  Spirit  might  bring  our 
way! — Jon  Kersher,  Pastor  of  Olympic 
Friends  Church  in  Tacoma,  WA. 

Reedwood  Friends  Church  in 
Portland,  OR 


Love  was  in  the 
air  at  Reedwood 
Friends  Church 
yesterday  even- 
ing; sentimental- 
ity was  not.  We 
were  praying  for 
peace,  but  not 
just  in  the  ab- 
stract. Around  the  meetingroom,  tables 
were  set  up  with  displays  reminding  us 
about  places  in  the  world  where  love 
was  not  the  prevailing  reality.  At  one 
place,  a basket  stood  for  donations  to 
help  support  ministry  to  the  survivors 
of  the  recent  carjacking  in  Nairobi  that 
claimed  the  life  of  Job  Bwayo  and  one 


of  Carol  Briggs’  eyes;  three  of  the  four 
victims  have  ties  to  our  yearly  meeting, 
two  of  them  to  Reedwood. 

Other  tables  around  the  meeting- 
room  held  art  supplies  for  those  whose 
worship  this  evening  would  take  a vi- 
sual form;  one  table  held  origami  pa- 
per for  making  paper  cranes.  Some 
attenders  wrote  prayers  for  a display 
board.  Before  going  into  open  worship, 
we  sang  “Make  me  an  instrument  of 
Your  peace”  and  the  Taize  chant,  “Come 
and  fill  our  hearts  with  your  peace;  you 
alone,  O Lord,  are  holy.” 

As  I sat  in  my  own  quiet  place  in 
the  room,  watching  the  silent  worship- 
pers of  aU  ages  move  from  station  to 
station,  I thought  of  other  places  in  the 
world  where  men  and  women  of  gov- 
ernments and  armies  were  moving  pur- 
posefully from  station  to  station,  plan- 
ning the  next  attack,  checking  informa- 
tion, adjusting  strategy.  What  if  they 
suddenly  caught  a glimpse  of  our 
meetingroom?  Would  they  recognize 
that  our  purposeful  activity  was  signifi- 
cant— in  fact,  had  eternal  significance? 
Some  would  probably  dismiss  us  as  ir- 
relevant or  delusional;  some  would  re- 
spect us  but  not  enough  to  stop  their 
own  work;  some  would  say  that  they’re 
working  for  the  same  thing  in  a differ- 
ent way.  And  perhaps  some  would  think 
again. 

Other  churches  in  our  yearly  meet- 
ing had  also  turned  Valentine’s  Day  into 
a Peace  Sabbath.  I loved  reading  this 
prayer  from  Olympic  View  Friends 
Church,  Tacoma,  WA,  circulated  by 
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their  clerk,  Linda  Hawthorne: 

Jesus,  we  are  thankful  tonight. 
Thankful  that  each  year  at  this  time 
couples  in  many  places  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  stop  and  consider  the  blessings  and 
love  that  exist  within  that  unique  rela- 
tionship. 

But  tonight,  we  ask  for  more.  Tonight 
we  acknowledge  that  there  exists  within 
us  that  which  is  hateful,  is  greedy,  that 
which  is  jealous  and  violent,  and Jesus  we 
know — that  is  not  what  we  are  made  for. 

Tonight  we  remember  that  human- 
ity is  made  in  God’s  image.  God  is  love, 
and  THAT  is  what  we  are  made  for!! 

Tonight  we  ask  for  a deeper  under- 
standing of  Love,  of Justice,  of  Peace.  We 
want  to  know  these  things,  and  Jesus,  we 
want  to  live  them!! 

We  know  the  Prince  of  Darkness  will 
always  fan  our  hatreds  toward  WAR  and 
the  murder  of  God’s  creation.  But  the  Prince 
of  Peace  tells  us  to  LOVE  OUR  ENEMIES. 

Jesus,  you  have  always  pointed  us  to 
Peace,  and Justice,  and  a manner  of  LOVE 
that  not  only  changes  who  we  are  but  the 
very  world  we’re  in. 

Remind  us  that  there  is  NO  PER- 
S ON  we  can  ever  call  ENEMY  that  YOU 
have  not  already  called  CHILD. 

Tonight,  shield  us  from  anything  that 
perverts  us  from  being  the  creation  you  in- 
tend. We  wish  to  know  PEACE,  and JUS- 
TICE, and  LOVE.  And  we  wish  to  exer- 
cise them,  that  we  might  truly  reflect  your 
image,  GOD. 

That  we  might  once  again  be  every- 
thing we’re  made  for. 

Reading  this  prayer,  I remember 
vividly  how  the  words  “Love  your  en- 
emies” were  the  key  moment  in  my 
own  conversion.  My  prayer:  among  all 
the  people  walking  purposefully 
through  the  corridors  of  political  and 
military  power,  might  at  least  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Prince  of  Peace  face  the 
spiritual  power  of  those  words,  “love 
your  enemies,”  and  be  led  to  experi- 
ence conversion?  How  much  would 
we  have  to  love  them  for  this  to  hap- 
pen. — Johan  Maurer,  Reedwood 
Friends  Church. 
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Newberg  Friends  Church 
IN  Newberg,  OR 

Our  Yearly 
Meeting  is 
encourag- 
ing all  of  us 
to  take  to- 
day as  a 
Peace  Sab- 
bath Day. 
They’ve 
prepared  some  queries  to  consider,  as 
well  as  inviting  us  to  take  time  away 
from  something  else,  make  some  sac- 
rifice, in  order  to  offer  some  time  to 
pray  about  how  God  wants  us  to  bring 
peace  to  the  world.  Pve  been  grateful 
for  the  prod  to  think  and  pray  in  that 
way  today.  One  of  the  queries  led  me 
to  think  about  this  blog  community 
that  Pve  been  a part  of: 

Are  my  words  seasoned  with  grace, 
offered  with  healing,  and  aimed  at 
building  up  others— even  when  I dis- 
agree? 

One  of  the  gifts  of  God  has  been 
to  see  that  modeled  by  new  friends 
across  the  spectrum  of  Quakerism: 
Robin  [Mohr],  Liz  [Opperheimer], 
Chris  M[ohr],  and  Martin  [Kelly]  es- 
pecially. Thank  you  all  for  seasoning 
your  words  with  grace,  aiming  to 
build  others  up,  finding  places  of 
common  ground...  even  when  there 
are  places  we  disagree.  I want  to  com- 
mit to  striving  to  follow  your  example 
as  I write  and  live. — Gregg  Koskela, 
Pastor  of  Newberg  Friends  Church 

\In  an  email  Gregg  adds,  “I  have 
‘met  lots  of  folks  via  my  blog,  and  I 
am  much  richer  because  of  it...  The 
closest  connection  has  been  with 
Robin  and  Chris.  God  is  using  Robin 
in  amazing  ways  to  help  convergence 
happen  among  Friends.  Last  summer, 
I had  the  privilege  of  having  their 
family  in  our  home,  talking  with  them 
face  to  face,  and  having  them  join  us 
for  worship  at  Newberg  Friends.  It’s 
a beautiful  thing...  God  is  up  to  some- 
thing!”] 


Robin  Mohr 

ON  “Convergent  Friends” 

The  term 
“convergent”  de- 
scribes Friends 
who  are  seeking  a 
deeper  under- 
standing of  our 
Quaker  heritage 
and  a more  au- 
thentic life  in  the 
kingdom  of  God 

on  Earth,  radically  inclusive  of  all  who 
seek  to  live  this  life. 

It  includes,  among  others,  Friends 
from  the  politically  liberal  end  of  the 
evangelical  branch,  the  Christian  end 
of  the  unprogrammed  branch,  and  the 
more  outgoing  end  of  the  Conservative 
branch.  It  includes  folks  who  aren’t  sure 
what  they  believe  about  Jesus  and 
Christ,  but  who  aren’t  afraid  to  wrestle 
with  this  question. 

Metaphorically,  it  suggests  that 
Friends  are  moving  closer  together  to- 
wards some  common  point  on  the  hori- 
zon. The  winds  of  the  Spirit  are  blowing 
across  aU  the  branches  of  Friends,  blow- 
ing us  in  the  same  direction.  However, 
the  convergence  of  Friends  is  a fuzzy, 
changing  concept,  not  a precise  example 
of  pure  mathematics  or  philosophy. 

Linguistically,  it  alludes  to  an  af- 
finity for  both  Conservative  Friends 
and  the  Emergent  Church. 

When  I first  suggested  this  term, 
it  was  just  an  attempt  to  more  efficiently 
name  a trend  that  I saw  happening. 
Since  then,  many  more  Friends  have 
begun  to  consider  what  the  term  “con- 
vergent Friend”  might  mean  to  them. 
Some  of  them  are  communicating 
across  vast  distances  of  geography  or 
institutional  theology.  Some  of  them  are 
communicating  across  dinner  tables, 
while  consuming  take-out  pizza  and 
home-made  chocolate  chip  cookies. 
Welcome  to  the  conversation! 
Robin  Mohr  is  a member  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Meeting.  You  can  read  more  on  her  blog. 
What  Canst  Thou  Say?  at  http:// 
robinmsf.blogspot.com/  or  email  her  directly 
at  robinmsJ@earthlink.net. 
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“Who  Is  My  Neighbok?” 
Interfaith  Movement 
Grows  Among  Friends 


by  Anthony  Manousos 

Santa  Monica  (CA)  Meeting 

Both  Friends  Journal  and  Friends 
General  Conference  (FGC)  Connections 
recently  published  articles  about 
Quaker  interfaith  work.  FB  readers 
may  not  find  this  surprising  since  our 
magazine  has  published  quite  a lot 
about  this  concern  over  the  years.  But 
this  is  the  first  time  that  the  national 
Quaker  press  has  taken  notice  of  what 
has  been  happening  at  the  grassroots 
level  among  Friends  and  other  religious 
groups  since  9/11/2001. 

The  March  issue  of  Friends  Jour- 
nal contains  an  article  by  Judith  Brown 
called  “Strengthening  Intefaith  Con- 
nections Locally.”  A member  of  Agate 
Passage  Meeting  on  Bainbridge  Island 
(WA),  Judith  has  felt  drawn  to  ecu- 
menical and  interfaith  work  because  she 
feels  it  expresses  the  “universalism” 
needed  to  “mend[today’s]  world.” 
When  Rabbi  Michael  Lerner,  founder  of 
the  Network  of  Spiritual  Progressives, 
challenged  religious  communities  to  or- 
ganize interfaith  events  during  the  month 
of  October  2005,  when  the  JcAvish  and 
Muslim  holy  months  converged,  her 
Meeting  took  up  the  challenge. 

“Individuals  in  the  meeting  became 
excited  as  we  joined  with  a Jewish  group 
and  the  local  interfaith  council  to  plan 
an  event  in  which  we  could  share  our 
Sacred  Seasons,”  writes  Judith.  Find- 
ing a Muslim  group  at  first  proved  dif- 
ficult, but  some  Muslims  finally  showed 
up  at  the  last  minute.  According  to 
Judith,  the  success  of  this  program  has 
deepened  and  enriched  the  spiritual  life 
of  this  meeting. 

Judith’s  story  is  not  uncommon. 
Many  Friends  meetings  have  been 
reaching  out  and  doing  interfaith  work. 

After  9/11/2001  I reached  out  to 
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my  Muslim  neighbors  by  fasting  dur- 
ing Ramadan,  reading  the  Qur’an,  and 
visiting  local  mosques.  As  a result,  I 
made  many  Muslim  friends  and  deep- 
ened my  appreciation  of  Islam  in  ways 
that  went  beyond  mere  “book  learning.” 
This  outreach  was  so  spiritually  enrich- 
ing that  in  2002  I wrote  a pamphlet 
called  “Islam  from  a Quaker  Perspec- 
tive,” which  attempts  to  explain  Quak- 
erism to  Muslims,  and  Islam  to  Quak- 
ers. This  pamphlet  has  been  used  in 
many  Friends’  adult  study  classes  and  I 
was  often  asked  to  participate  as  a re- 
source person. 

In  2004, 1 gave  a workshop  on  “Is- 
lam from  a Quaker  Perspective”  at  the 
FGC  Gathering.  The  high  point  of  this 
workshop  was  a field  trip  to  the  mosque 
in  nearby  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
For  most  of  the  30  or  so  Friends  who 
participated,  it  was  their  first  time  in- 
side a mosque  as  well  as  their  first  ex- 
perience of  Muslim  hospitality.  Our 
hosts  provided  tea,  fruit  drinks,  sodas, 
and  cookies.  We  were  warmly  greeted 
by  the  imam  (spiritual  leader/minister) 
and  by  the  president  of  the  mosque.  The 
imam  chanted  passages  from  the 
Qur’an  and  helped  us  to  appreciate  the 
beauty  as  well  as  the  spiritual  meaning 
of  this  sacred  text.  We  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  questions  and  to  talk  with 
Muslim  women  as  well  as  men.  We  also 
had  the  chance  to  observe  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  evening  prayers.  For  some 


Friends,  praying  with  Muslims  was  the 
spiritual  high  point  of  our  workshop  and 
of  their  time  at  the  Gathering. 

Encounters  such  as  these  have 
transformed  my  life,  and  I believe  are 
helping  to  change  our  American  cul- 
ture in  profound  ways.  Just  as  Ameri- 
can culture  has  been  enriched  by  the 
contributions  of  various  ethnic  and  re- 
ligious groups — including  Mexican 
Americans,  African  Americans,  Bud- 
dhists, Jews,  etc. — so  now  our  culture 
is  being  enriched  by  the  spiritual  wis- 
dom and  diverse  life  experiences  of  our 
Muslim  neighbors. 

One  of  the  positive  outcomes  of  9/ 
1 1/2001  has  been  the  growth  of  the  in- 
terfaith movement.  My  discovery  of  this 
movement  has  been  as  spiritually  im- 
portant to  me  as  my  discovery  of  Quak- 
erism in  the  early  1980s.  Ever  since  9/ 
11/2001  I have  regularly  attended  in- 
terfaith worship  services  and  celebra- 
tions. The  spiritual  energy  on  these  oc- 
casions has  nurtured  my  spirit  and  given 
me  hope.  In  a world  torn  apart  by  reli- 
gious prejudice  and  violence,  it  is  a joy 
and  inspiration  to  see  Muslims,  Chris- 
tians, Jews  and  other  people  of  faith 
working,  praying,  and  celebrating  to- 
gether in  a spirit  of  friendship  and  mu- 
tual appreciation. 

Interfaith  work  is  not  always  easy, 
however.  As  I became  active  with  in- 
terfaith groups,  I discovered  that  main- 
taining good  relations  among  different 
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faith  groups  in  local  communities  can  be 
quite  challenging.  I resonate  with  what 
Michael  Birkel,  a Quaker  professor  of 
religion  at  Earlham  College,  observed  in 
a talk  at  Ohio  Valley  Yearly  Meeting: 

[Interfaith]  dialogue  is  like  danc- 
ing in  the  dark  where  everyone  is 
barefoot.  We  don’t  know  where  the 
toes  are  because  we  can’t  see  them. 
What  we  can  try  to  do  in  advance 
is  think  about  where  the  hurtful 
places  could  be. 

When  engaging  in  this  kind  of 
work,  it  is  important  to  “do  one’s  home- 
work” (go  to  westernquaker.org/ 
editor.htm  for  a list  of  recommended 
readings).  This  is  especially  true  when 
we  try  to  have  an  interfaith  dialogue  on 
a topic  as  volatile  as  the  Middle  East. 
The  violence  in  the  Middle  East,  par- 


ticularly in  Israel/Palestine,  can  strain 
even  the  best  Jewish-Muslim  relations 
to  the  breaking  point.  This  is  all  the 
more  reason  to  stand  in  solidarity  with 
Muslims  and  Jews  who  have  the  cour- 
age and  faith  to  seek  dialogue  and  stay 
in  honest,  respectful  relationship. 

I have  found  that  the  listening  and 
mediation  skills  that  I have  learned  as 
a Quaker  over  the  past  twenty  years 
have  proven  extremely  helpful  in  this 
demanding  work.  In  2004,  I went  to 
Israel/Palestine  on  a trip  project  spon- 
sored by  the  Compassionate  Listening 
Project  (which  was  inspired  by  the 
Quaker  Gene  Hoffman). There  we  met 
with  Israeli  settlers,  Palestinian  refu- 
gees, peace  activists,  and  religious  and 
political  leaders.  Our  mission  was  to  lis- 
ten compassionately  to  all  viewpoints. 
It  wasn’t  easy,  but  I am  very  grateful  to 


have  honed  my  Quaker  listening  skills 
in  such  trying  circumstances. 

I currently  serve  on  the  board  of 
several  interfaith  organizations  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area  and  am  deeply  grate- 
ful for  the  friendships  that  I have  made 
with  men  and  women  of  different  faith 
traditions.  I feel  as  if  my  spiritual  Hfe 
has  deepened  immeasurably  as  a result 
of  these  encounters. 

I am  looking  forward  to  sharing 
what  I have  learned  in  a workshop  on 
“Interfaith  Peacemaking”  at  the  next 
FGC  Gathering  in  Wisconsin  this  July. 
Appropriately  enough,  the  theme  of 
this  Gathering  (“Who  is  my  neigh- 
bor?”) is  based  on  the  story  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke. 

For  more  information,  contact  me 
at  friendsbulletin@aol.com  or  go  to 
westernquaker.org/editor.hml.  □ 


Fighting  Global  Warming  at  the  Dinner  Table 


by  Adrian  Card 

San  Francisco  (CA)  Meeting 

As  our  Meeting  considers  a 
minute  on  Global  Warming,  many  of 
us  are  thinking  about  cutting  our  elec- 
tric usage  and  finding  alternative 
means  of  transportation.  However, 
perhaps  the  single  most  effective 
thing  we  can  do  as  individuals  is  to 
stop  eating  meat. 

Livestock’s  Long  Shadow,  a report 
issued  in  December  by  the  United 
Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Orga- 
nization, reveals  that  the  livestock 
industry  is  responsible  for  18%  of  all 
global  warming  emissions,  more  than 
all  the  world’s  transportation  com- 
bined. The  fuel  used  to  produce  and 
transport  meat  and  to  grow  fertilizer 
accounts  for  9%  of  all  emissions  of 
carbon  dioxide,  the  most  common 
greenhouse  gas.  The  animals’  diges- 
tion and  manure  account  for  37%  of 
world  emissions  of  methane  (20  times 
more  effective  at  trapping  heat  in  our 
atmosphere  than  carbon  dioxide), 
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65%  of  all  nitrous  oxide  and  two 
thirds  of  ammonia  (one  of  the  major 
causes  of  acid  rain).  Producing  one 
calorie  of  animal  protein  requires  the 
consumption  of  ten  times  that 
amount  of  fossil  fuels,  putting  out  ten 
times  as  much  heat-trapping  carbon 
dioxide. 

It  gets  worse  when  we  factor  in  the 
enormous  amount  of  land  and  other 
resources  required.  A whopping  70% 
of  all  agricultural  land — 30%  of  the 
total  landmass  of  the  planet — is  given 
over  to  animal  agriculture.  We  hu- 
mans now  consume  five  times  as 
much  meat  as  we  did  50  years  ago,  a 
figure  predicted  to  double  in  the  next 
50  years.  This  mania  for  ranching  is  a 
major  player  in  deforestation  (70%  of 
former  Amazon  rainforest  is  now  pas- 
ture, with  animal  feed  crops  covering 
much  of  the  rest),  and  overgrazing  is 
turning  20%  of  all  pastureland  into 
desert.  In  addition,  cows  soak  up  an 
amazing  990  liters  of  water  in  order 
to  produce  a single  liter  of  milk.  And 
the  chemicals  associated  with  the  in- 
dustry— pesticides,  antibiotics,  and 


growth  hormones — are  poisoning  our 
water  supply. 

Reports  by  EarthSave  Interna- 
tional and  the  University  of  Chicago 
have  concluded  that  converting  to  a 
vegetarian  diet  is  far  more  effective 
at  curbing  global  warming  than  re- 
ducing emissions  from  cars  and  power 
plants.  And  of  course  there  are  also 
health  benefits  associated  with  a veg- 
etarian diet,  most  notably  the  reduced 
risk  of  heart  disease,  cancer  and 
strokes. 

So,  what  can  you  do  if  you  really 
can’t  go  without?  Try  finding  locally 
raised  animals  and  animal  products 
like  cheese,  eggs  and  milk.  But  better 
yet,  try  cooking  vegetarian  meals 
without  any  animal  products  whatso- 
ever. If  you  have  internet  access,  check 
out  www.goveg.com  for  everything 
from  recipes  to  articles  about  the  en- 
vironment; it  even  features  a free 
“Vegetarian  Starter  Kit.”  Or  visit 
www.VegCooking.com, 
Avww.veganchef.com  or  the  book  sec- 
tion at  your  local  organic  grocery  for 
more  recipes  and  information.  □ 
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Friendly  Food  Choices: 
No  Simplistic  Formula 

by  Barbara  Keeler 

Santa  Monica  (CA)  Meeting 


Many  Friends  who  take  Quaker 
Testimonies  seriously  want  to 
witness  Friendly  values  in  their  food 
choices  and  consumer  behavior.  Unfor- 
tunately, competing  values,  priorities, 
and  leadings  often  knock  heads  in  the 
consciousness  of  responsible  Friends. 

For  example,  many  Friends  want  to 
buy  fair  trade  products  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Suppose,  however,  those  same 
Friends  are  equally  or  more  concerned 
about  sustainability  and  health?  The 
most  common  fair-trade  certified  prod- 
ucts are  easy  to  find:  coffee,  chocolate, 
and  sugar.  Yet  these  products  are  also 
cash  crops  that  may  displace  local  tra- 
ditional subsistence  farming,  leaving  lo- 
cal people  and  economies  at  the  mercy 
of  foreign  players  who  hold  most  of  the 
cards.  These  crops  use  the  earth’s  land, 
resources,  and  energy  to  degrade  the 
health  of  those  who  can  afford  to  con- 
sume them. 

Even  so,  some  fair  trade  products 
are  not  health-eroding  but  can  be  used 
to  sustain  life.  In  my  quest  for  such 
products,  I attended  the  event  where  I 
always  uncover  the  greatest  number  of 
sustainable  and  healthy  foods:  the 
Natural  Products  Expo  West,  held  ev- 
ery March  in  Anaheim,  California.  As 
usual,  it  was  like  the  party  of  the  year.  I 
feasted  on  mouth-watering  organic 
food  samples  and  ran  into  most  of  my 
friends  from  health  and  environmental 
movements.  As  always,  I discovered 
many  new  and  healthy  products  I would 
have  otherwise  missed.  I talked  directly 
with  farmers  and  food  producers. 

Besides  displays  of  almost  every  or- 
ganically grown,  sustainable,  healthy,  or 
fair  traded  food,  I discovered  the  booth 
of  a fair  trade  certifying  agency, 
TransFair  USA  (transfairusa.org), 
where  a representative  immediately 
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listed  the  nonsweet- 
ened,  non-caffein- 
ated,  nonalcoholic, 
life-sustaining  op- 
tions. “Rice!”  she  said 
immediately,  then 
pointed  out  some  fair 
traded  ruiboos  (red 
bush)  tea,  a delicious 
caffeine-free  herbal 
tea  that  tastes  re- 
markably like  black 
tea.  Next,  she  steered 
me  to  some  Fair  Trade  fresh  and  dried 
fruit. 

When  I reached  the  Alter  Eco 
booth  to  inquire  about  the  fair  trade 
rice,  I had  an  opportunity  to  meet  some 
of  the  farmers.  I also  learned  that  Alter 
Eco  quinoa  meets  fair  trade  standards 
and  is  in  the  certification  process.  Good 
enough  for  this  Friend. 

Even  so,  buying  fair  trade  products 
can  be  at  odds  with  other  Friendly  pri- 
orities. One  disadvantage  of  fair  trade 
products  is  the  long  distance  from 
which  most  of  these  products  need  to 
be  shipped,  a relevant  factor  for  any 
Friend  with  a wary  eye  on  accelerating 
climate  change  (see  previous  articles 
about  the  Minute  on  Global  Climate 
Change).  An  ever-growing  concern  of 
Friends  is  the  amount  of  energy  con- 
sumed in  producing  and  delivering  food. 

Moreover,  available  fair  trade  prod- 
ucts do  not  supply  nearly  the  variety  of 
food  Friends  need  in  their  lives.  Many 
fair  trade  products  are  not  organic,  a 
major  concern  for  this  Friend.  Fortu- 
nately, if  Friends  consider  the  purposes 
and  underlying  principles  of  fair  trade 
certification,  the  same  or  similar  goals 
can  often  be  attained  by  buying  from 
small  family-owned  businesses  and 
small  family  farms  around  the  state  or 


country.  Organic  Valley,  for  example,  is 
a cooperative  of  small  family  farmers. 
Chino  Ranch  and  Maisie  Jane’s  are  ex- 
amples of  family-owned  farms  and  food 
producers  near  the  greater  Los  Ange- 
les area. 

Another  family-run  business, 
Amy’s  Kitchen,  was  founded  by  Amy’s 
parents  when  they  could  not  find  pre- 
pared foods  that  vegetarian  kids  would 
eat.  It  is  now  a thriving  family- run  busi- 
ness. The  taste-appeal  of  its  wide  vari- 
ety of  organic  vegetarian  foods  gives  the 
most  finicky  consumers  an  opportunity 
to  reduce  their  carbon  footprint  dra- 
matically with  vegetarian  or  vegan  di- 
ets. A staggering  amount  of  land,  water, 
energy,  and  other  resources  are  consumed 
in  the  production  of  meat  products. 

Often,  you  can  help  reduce  your 
carbon  footprint,  buy  organic  and  pes- 
ticide free,  and  support  small  farmers 
with  one  strategy:  buying  at  local  farm- 
ers’ markets.  The  small  family  farmers 
and  food  producers  are  easy  to  spot. 
They  are  usually  the  ones  who  are 
present  at  the  booth  or  represented  by 
family  members.  Some  of  the  larger 
family  farms  may  have  sent  only  their 
workers.  Are  the  workers  fairly  paid? 
How  are  their  working  conditions?  I ask 
them.  As  an  alternative,  I can  call  the 
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company  and  inquire  about  work  op- 
portunities, wages,  and  other  important 
job  conditions. 

Responsible  eating  is  not  simplis- 
tic, though,  and  even  the  local  option 
merits  mindful  examination. 

For  example,  how  local  are  the 
farms,  dairies,  bakeries,  etc?  Some  sup- 
pliers travel  as  many  as  450  miles  to 
farmer’s  markets.  Are  the  products 
transported  in  old,  hyper-polluting 
trucks?  Are  the  workers  forced  to  com- 
mute long  distances  because  they  are 
not  earning  enough  to  live  near  work? 

Organic  produce  broker  David 
Weinstein  offers  some  points  to  pon- 
der about  local  food  producers;  “Where 
does  the  labor  to  make  the  product 
come  from?  Where  do  the  people  who 
make  the  product  live?  Is  a bakery  lo- 
cated in  one  town  truly  local  if  it  em- 
ploys people  who  cannot  afford  to  live 
close  to  the  bakery  or  even  buy  its  prod- 
ucts? Is  this  local  enterprise  operated 
with  a concern  for  equality  and  justice?” 

Friends  will  weigh  all  of  these 
factors  differently  depending  on  their 
own  priorities.  For  example,  my  first 
priority  is  to  buy  organic  and  pesti- 
cide-free. My  weekly  shopping  starts 
at  local  farmers’  markets.  What  I can- 
not find  organically  grown  there,  I 
buy  organically  grown  and  produced 
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2006  Fall  Quarterly  Gather- 
ing OF  THE  Pacific  Northwest 
Quarterly  Meeting 

by  Patricia  Cohn 
PNQM  correspondent 

“Holding  in  the  Light”  was  the 
theme  for  the  fall  gathering  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  Quarterly  Meeting 
(PNQM)  held  at  the  Lazy  F Camp  near 
Ellensburg,  WA  in  late  September  2006. 
The  host  meetings  (Sandpoint,  Eastside 
and  Agate  Passage)  thought  the  best  way 
to  consider  this  theme  was  by  holding  a 
worship  session  where  Friends  shared 
their  experiences  of  holding  and  being 


in  local  markets  within  a block  of  the 
farmer’s  market.  There,  if  I have  a 
choice,  I buy  the  products  that  are  lo- 
cally produced.  Those  products  which 
are  not  grown  locally,  such  as  pineapple 
and  cashews,  I buy  from  fair  trade 
sources.  I have  as  much  as  possible  de- 
livered to  my  house,  whether  I order  it 
by  phone  or  online.  I consume  very  little 
of  nonessentials  such  as  sugar,  sweetened 
chocolate,  ice  cream,  and  processed  foods. 
A goal  that  still  eludes  me  is  to  lighten 
my  footprint  by  eliminating  coffee  and 
reducing  my  overall  food  consumption. 

Friends  need  not  be  discouraged 
by  the  complexity  of  making  respon- 
sible choices.  Responsible  eating  be- 
gins with  the  decision  to  eat  respon- 
sibly. If  you  are  reading  this  article, 
the  chances  are  you  were  well  on  the 
way  before  beginning  it.  □ 

Below  are  some  sample  sources  of  healthy, 
life-sustaining  fair  trade  products. 

Fresh  Fruit 

See  list  of  suppliers  at 

http://transfairusa.org/content/ 

certification/licensees_fruit.php 

Grains  and  Beans 

Enray  Corporation  | Nimesh  Ray  | 
San  Ramon  CA 
Phone:  925  365  0585 


held  in  the  light.  People  spoke  of  hold- 
ing others  in  the  light  during  illness  or 
difficult  times  and  of  the  comfort, 
strength,  and  hope  brought  by  doing  this. 
Yet  we  were  also  reminded  that  we  can 
and  should  hold  each  other  in  the  light 
as  a way  of  celebrating  and  sharing  good 
events  as  well.  Friends  also  shared  their 
sense  of  what  “holding  in  the  light”  meant 
to  them,  saying  that  holding  another  in 
the  light  was  a way  of  connecting  with 
others,  of  being  in  their  web  or  in  the  web 
of  life.  Holding  or  being  held  in  the  light 
was  described  as  comforting,  powerful, 
useful  and  needed  a way  to  receive  God’s 
love  and  put  it  and  ourselves  out  in  the 
world. 

In  small  worship  groups,  participants 
pondered  queries  about  the  meaning  of 
this  commonly  used  Quaker  term:  What 
does  it  mean?  How  do  we  connect  with 
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Alter  Eco  San  Francisco  CA 
Phone:  415  701  1212 

Rice 

See  list  at  http;//transfairusa.org/ 
content/ certification/ 
licensees_rice.php 

Olive  Oil 

middleeast-se@afsc.org 

http://www.worldcentric.org/store/ 

olive.htm 

Dried  Fruits  and  Nuts 

http://www.worldcentric.org/store/ 

fruit.htm 

http://www.worldcentric.org/store/ 

cashews.htm 

Organic  Herbal  Teas 

See  list  of  supphers  at 

http://transfairusa.org/content/ 

certification/licensees2.php#tea 


Barbara  Keeler  has  authored  books  and 
articles  about  food,  energy,  and  the  envi- 
ronment. Her  most  recent  book  series  is 
Planet  Protectors  (National  Geographic, 
2007). 


each  other  to  enhance  our  collective  light? 
What  experiences  have  we  had  in  which 
the  light  transformed  the  situation?  Dur- 
ing one  small  group  worship  session,  in- 
dividuals had  the  opportunity  to  relate  a 
situation  they  were  currently  dealing  with 
and  to  be  held  in  the  hght  by  the  group 
for  a few  minutes. 

The  highlights  of  the  meeting  for 
business  were  the  status  and  rebuilding 
of  FCWPP  (Friends  Committee  on 
Washington  Public  Policy)  and  reports 
on  the  FGC  gathering  held  in  Tacoma, 
WA  in  July.  It  was  a difficult  year  for 
FCWPP;  the  organization  suffered  from 
some  attrition  due  to  personal  issues  and 
conflicts.  FCWPP  is  also  seeking  a new 
lobbyist  and  hoped  to  have  someone  in 
place  by  December.  Their  focus  of  late 
has  been  on  prisoner  reentry  and  related 
corrections/prison  issues.  Terry  Thorsos, 
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clerk  of  FCWPP,  has  given  presentations 
to  eight  monthly  meetings  and  worship 
groups  about  prisoner  reentry.  Over  200 
Friends  from  Washington  and  Idaho  at- 
tended the  2006  FGC  and  some  of  those 
present  at  the  meeting  for  business  shared 
their  experiences.  The  strongest  and  most 
moving  were  those  of  the  experiences  of 
Young  Friends;  their  participation 
strengthened  their  Quaker  identity  and 
aided  their  transition  to  adult  Quaker 
roles. 

Rounding  out  the  weekend  for  the 
133  Friends  attending  the  fall  gathering 
were  the  interest  groups — covering  top- 
ics such  as  basketry,  science  and  religion, 
collage,  and  beadwork — a song  circle,  and 
Community  Night,  which  included  sing- 
ing, skits,  and  a delightful,  moderately 
revisionist  retelling  of  the  Cinderella 
story. 

News  of  Friends  Newsletters 

by  Nancy  Yarnall 
FWCC  Representative 


FWCC  began  at  a world  conference  in 
1937.  The  Section  of  the  Americas  will 
celebrate  this  70*'’  Anniversary  September 
15-16  at  Haverford  College  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. You  are  invited  to  this  birthday 
partyl 

Beyond  the  Monthly  Meeting/ 
Churches 

Spring  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Alaska 
Friends  Conference  was  hosted  by 
Chena  Ridge  Meeting  (Fairbanks,  AK), 
April  27-29. 

Christian  Friends  Conference  held  a 
one-day  quarterly  regional  meeting 
March  17  at  Berkeley  Friends  Church. 

Evangelical  Friends  Church  Southwest 
met  for  its  third  Annual  Conference  and 
Serve  Days  in  Surprise,  Arizona,  Febru- 
ary 23-24.  www.efcsw.org 

Evangelical  Friends  Church  Southwest’s 
Pastor’s  Retreat  will  be  May  14-17  with 
Larry  Walkemeyer  as  the  speaker.s. 

Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  will  meet 
June  10-17,  2007  at  Ghost  Ranch  with 
the  theme,  “Deepening  Our  Spiritual 
Connections.”  It  will  be  addressed  by 
Margery  Mears  Larrabee. 


FRIENDS  FIDUCIARY 

C O R P O R A ^1'  1 O N 


Responsible  Investing,  Planned  Giving 

Friends  Fiduciary  Corporation  (FFC)  is  an  independent 
Quaker  nonprofit.  Our  sole  mission  is  to  assist 
Friends  meetings  and  organizations  in  the  stewardship 
of  their  financial  resources. 

PROVI  D I NG  FINANCIAL  SERVICES  GUIDED  BY 
FRIENDS  TESTIMONIES  AND  CONCERNS 

The  Consolidated  Fund,  a socially  responsible  investment 
fund  for  Friends  Meetings  and  nonprofit  organizations 

Planned  Giving  Services,  providing  Charitable  Gift  Annuities, 
Donor  Advised  Funds,  and  other  planned  giving  services 
to  support  the  development  efforts  of  Friends 
tax  -ex  e m p t o rga  n i za  t i o ns 


, For  information,  please  contact: 

Friends  Fiduciary  Corporation 
215-241-7272  or  info@friendsfiduciary.org 
or  visit  our  website  at  vvww.friendsfidiiciary.org 

— it"V"  "'T"iTi'ir  ii''  “ ■ 1 1 rrr  r 
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A Friend  Spends  her  Retirement  in  New  Mexico 

Helping  Native  Americans 

by  Cindy  Yurth,  Logan  (UT)  Meeting 


L to  R:  Pat  Kutzner,  Joe  Cayaditto  (Torreon  chapter  president)  and  unidentified  chapter  member 


TORREON,  NM — Some  people  fan- 
tasize about  retiring  to  a cottage  on  a 
lake,  pulling  trophy  bass  out  of  the  wa- 
ter from  a wooden  boat.  Others  dream 
of  spending  leisurely  days  in  the  gar- 
den. 

Pat  Kutzner,  from  the  Friends 
Meeting  of  Washington,  DC,  wanted 
to  spend  her  retirement  helping  some 
Native  American  community. 

Since  she  had  a doctorate,  she 
thought  she  could  be  most  useful  as  a 
professor  at  a Native  American  college. 
She  approached  three  Lakota  (Sioux) 
colleges  on  the  Pine  Ridge,  Rosebud 
and  Cheyenne  River  Reservations  and 
kept  getting  the  same  answer. 

“They  said,  ‘We’d  love  to  have  you 
come  and  teach,  but  Number  One,  you 
have  to  have  your  own  income,  and 
Number  Two,  you  have  to  come  up  with 
your  own  land  for  a house.’” 

Having  written  and  lobbied  on 
national  and  international  poverty  is- 
sues for  twenty  years  as  director  of  the 
World  Hunger  Education  Service,  and 
as  this  nonprofit’s  chief  fund-raiser, 
Kutzner  hadn’t  left  herself  much  of  a 
retirement.  She  concluded  she  just 
wasn’t  wealthy  enough  to  volunteer 
with  a tribe. 

She  had  pretty  much  written  off 
her  fantasy  retirement  until  1995,  when 
she  took  a vacation  to  Chaco  Canyon. 
Driving  from  Cuba,  NM,  to  Chaco,  she 
passed  a sign;  “Welcome  to  Torreon/ 
Star  Lake  Chapter.” 

“I  thought,  ‘What  is  that?”’  she  re- 
called. “I  didn’t  know  what  a Navajo 
chapter  was,  and  I had  no  idea  there 
were  Navajos  this  far  away  from  Ari- 
zona.” 

She  resolved  to  stop  in  on  her  way 
back  and  see  what  the  Torreon  Chap- 
ter was. 
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This  time,  she  hit  the  jackpot.  The 
chapter  was  looking  for  a planner,  and 
actually  had  a grant  from  the  tribe  to 
fund  the  position. 

“I  thought,  ‘That’s  not  me,”’  she 
recalled.  “‘They  should  have  a Native 
American  planner.’  But  all  the  way 
home,  I was  thinking,  ‘Wouldn’t  that 
be  fiin!’” 

Back  home  in  DC,  some  fellow 
Quakers  in  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting 
(covering  Washington,  DC,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  western  Pennsylvania) 
talked  Kutzner  into  applying  for  the 
position.  She  sent  in  her  resume  and 
got  the  job  . . . just  in  time  to  find  out 
the  grant  had  been  pulled  and  there  was 
no  more  funding  for  the  position. 

Deeply  disappointed,  Pat  told  her- 
self it  just  wasn’t  meant  to  be.  But  that 
didn’t  sit  well  with  other  B YM  Friends 
who  felt  pretty  sure  that  it  was,  includ- 
ing the  clerk  of  the  yearly  meeting’s 
Indian  Affairs  Committee.  Pat’s  skep- 
ticism turned  to  awe  as,  one  by  one, 
every  obstacle  gradually  melted  away. 
When  Indian  Affairs  Committee’s  pro- 
posal finally  came  before  the  BYM 
business  session  in  1996,  it  was  ap- 


proved, much  to  Pat’s  astonishment  and 
joy.  Within  a week,  Indian  Affairs 
Committee  had  received  enough  con- 
tributions and  pledges  from  individual 
Friends  to  send  Pat  to  Torreon  for  six 
months. 

Those  six  months  have  become 
nearly  11  years. 

“I  was  pretty  naive  to  think  I could 
be  of  any  use  to  the  chapter  in  six 
months,”  Kutzner  confessed. 

By  the  time  BYM  laid  down  Pat’s 
“release”  seven  years  later,  much  had 
been  accomplished  and  more  was  un- 
derway. So  in  2003,  Albuquerque 
Monthly  Meeting  became  Pat’s  fiscal 
agent  for  tax-deductible  contributions 
that  stiU  come  from  individual  Friends, 
monthly  meetings,  and  friends  of 
Friends  across  the  United  States  who 
want  to  help  the  work  in  Torreon  con- 
tinue: 

1)  Bathrooms  constructed  by 
North  Carolina  Friends  onto  old-style 
hogans  so  people  could  get  running 
water. 

2)  The  chapter’s  long-planned  ball 
field  finally  fenced  in  1998  with  help 
from  Moorestown,  NJ,  Friends  School 
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volunteers. 

3)  Erosion  control  and  watershed 
restoration  byTorreon  adults  and  teen- 
agers, ongoing  every  summer  since 
1998,  with  expert  training  from  two 
members  of  Santa  Fe  (NM)  Meeting. 

4)  Regular  classes  of  GED  instruc- 
tion in  the  chapter  since  2004  for  all 
adults  without  high  school  diplomas 
(almost  a third  of  Torreon’s  population 
over  18  years). 

5)  A community-based  thrift  store, 
starting  in  1998  and  becoming  a formal 
nonprofit  organization  in  2001  (Torreon 
Community  Store,  Inc),  with  a trained 
board  of  directors  and  paid  staff,  added  a 
second  building  in  2003  for  used  furni- 
ture, making  TCS  the  closest  source  for 
used  furniture  within  80  miles. 

6)  The  Eastern  Navajo  Arts  and 
Crafts  Festiva,  started  in  2006  and  still 
going  strong. 

7)  And  the  chapter’s  newest  pro- 
gram of  self-help  sponsored  by  the 
Torreon  Community  Store;  Business 
Skills  and  Job  Training  for  Single  Par- 
ents and  Women  Heading  Household. 


This  has  been  planned  since  2004  and 
is  finally  starting  in  2007  with  grants 
from  the  New  Mexico  Women’s  Foun- 
dation and  a Presbyterian  program 
called  Self-Development  of  People. 

Although  chapter  leadership  has 
changed  over  the  years,  Pat  says  that 
Torreon/Star  Lake  remains  “a  very  pro- 
gressive chapter.” 

One  reason  for  that  is  Joe  Cayadito, 
the  chapter’s  37-year-old  president, 
who  never  met  a project  he  didn’t  like. 

“We  try  a lot  of  things,”  said 
Cayaditto,  who  last  summer  was  dash- 
ing around  in  a plastic  apron  preparing 
food  at  the  chapter’s  senior  center, 
which  he  also  manages.  “Some  things 
work  out,  some  things  don’t.  But  you 
never  know  until  you  try  it.” 

Cayaditto  is  glad  to  have  Kutzner 
on  board.  “Pat’s  a good  friend,”  he  said. 
“She’s  been  helping  us  for  10  years.  I 
think  she  likes  the  quiet  life  out  here.” 
Kutzner,  in  turn,  appreciates 
Cayadito’s  youthful  energy. 

Pat’s  skills  as  a grant  writer  have 
been  an  enormous  asset  to  this  com- 


munity over  the  years.  Since  30  or  40 
dwelllings  in  Torreon  still  lack  electric- 
ity despite  the  chapter’s  impressive 
progress  in  solarizing  many  others,  Pat 
was  glad  to  help  chapter  officials  to  sub- 
mit a request  to  the  New  Mexico  legis- 
lature earlier  this  year  for  funds  to  so- 
larize those  remaining  homes. 

Pat  was  asked  to  come  not  because 
she  was  a Quaker,  but  because  she  was 
a planner  and  grant  writer  who  worked 
in  Washington,  DC,  on  poverty  issues 
for  many  years.  When  she  first  arrived 
at  Torreon,  most  of  its  residents  had  no 
idea  of  what  Quakers  were  about. 
Thanks  to  Pat,  Quakers  are  no  longer 
mysterious.  Quaker  visitors  passing 
through  or  volunteering  for  a few  days 
receive  a warm  welcome.  And  the  ex- 
change goes  both  ways.  Wilmington, 
OH,  Friends  who  visit  Torreon  often 
reciprocate  by  hosting  Torreon  visitors 
in  their  homes,  especially  young  visi- 
tors. A Torreon  Work  Group  in  BYM 
began  hosting  preteen  Navajo  campers 
in  2002  every  year  at  a Quaker  sum- 
mer camp  in  Maryland,  accompanied 
by  an  adult  who  teaches  Navajo  arts  and 
culture  at  the  camp.  At  least  a dozen 
chapter  officials  have  been  familiar 
guests  at  BYM’s  annual  sessions. 
They’ve  also  stayed  in  Friends’  homes 
or  at  William  Penn  House. 

Most  of  Torreon’s  relationships 
with  Friends  other  than  Pat  have  been 
with  well-wishers  in  the  Midwest  or 
East.  Recently,  however,  both  Durango 
and  Albuquerque  Meetings  have  be- 
come actively  involved,  inquiring  about 
projects  and  needs  and  then  organiz- 
ing helpful  response  through  their 
Peace  and  Social  Concerns  Commit- 
tees. They  have  donated  money  or  ma- 
terials in  support  of  self-help  projects 
like  the  thrift  store  or  the  Thanksgiv- 
ing raffle  of  food  prizes  last  year. 
Durango  Meeting  has  sent  volunteers 
twice,  so  far,  to  help  renovate  and  paint 
the  store. 

Pat  is  delighted  that  Friends  who 
are  relatively  close  are  showing  interest 
in  this  work.  She  sees  many  more  un- 
tapped ways  to  help  the  chapter  achieve 
its  goals,  but  there  is  only  so  much  that 


12™  Annual  Quaker  Study  Tour  of  Bolivia 

The  12‘‘'  Quaker  Study  Tour  of  Bolivia  leaves  on  June  25**^  for 
two  weeks  in  the  most  remarkable  country  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. The  tour  visits  Quaker  Bolivia  Link  project  sites  and  meets 
Quaker  Bolivia  Education  Fund  students. 

Since  1995  Quaker  Bolivia  Link  has  funded  around  100 
community  development  projects.  These  include  30  village  water 
supplies  and  150+  greenhouses.  They  are  often  located  in  spectacu- 
larly dramatic  Andean  scenery. 

BQEF  provides  scholarships  to  Quaker  students  from  deprived 
backgrounds. 

The  tour  stays  in  good  clean  hotels  with  hot  water  and  showers. 
They  travel  in  their  own  14  seater  minibuses,  although  journeys  on 
Andean  roads  can  be  adventurous. 

A major  attraction  is  to  meet  local  indigenous  Bolivians,  in 
their  own  villages  where  QBL  has  set  up  development  projects. 
They  also  have  tourist  days  to  islands  on  magical  Lake  Titicaca  and 
to  the  2,700  year  old  archeological  site  atTiwanaku. 

The  cost  is  $1125  excluding  airfare  and  $995  for  the  optional 
third  week  to  the  Inca  sites  in  Peru,  including  Machu  Picchu.  Go  to 
treasuresoftheandes.com  for  tour  details  or  qbl.org  for  information 
on  QBL. 
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one  person  alone  can  do.  Besides,  at  77, 
she  says  the  day  is  coming  when  she 
may  really  retire. 

To  find  our  more,  or  to  make  a con- 
tribution, call  Pat  at  505-289-9105  or 
write  PO  1169,  Cuba  NM  897013. 


Book  Review 


Holy  Silence:  The  Gift  of  Quaker  Spiri- 
tuality by  J.  Brent  Brill.Brewster  MA: 
Paraclete  Press,  2005.  ISBN;  1-55725- 
420-6;  126  pp  + notes,  glossary  and  rec- 
ommended reading  list.  Reviewed  by  D. 
Pablo  Stanfield,  University  Meeting 
(Seattle,  WA). 

The  publishers  of  Brent  Brill’s 
books  hype  that  he  is  “recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  important  communicators 
of  Quaker  spirituality  today.”  What- 
ever that  may  mean,  I had  never  heard 
of  him  in  my  peripateia  through 
Quakerdom  until  his  name  appeared  on 
the  masthead  of  Friends  Journal.  But  I 
had  seen  this  book  and  his  more  recent 
one  on  simple  living,  so  I checked  them 
out  of  the  city  library  to  see  if  I could 
recognize  him  too. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  book 
is  highly  readable,  personal  in  the  ex- 
periential way  Friends  prefer  expression 
of  our  faith  and  practice,  and  even  en- 
joyable at  times.  It  is  also  two  things 
that  reflect  Brill’s  background:  it  is  defi- 
nitely Christian  and  it  is  directed  to 
readers  who  are  outside  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends.  It  might  even  be 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  introduce  one’s 
friends  to  what  is  a central  tactic  in  be- 
ing Seekers  of  the  Truth,  in  approach- 
ing our  God  and  that  of  God  within: 
listening  in  silence.  The  author  calls  it 
in  one  chapter  “the  Quaker  Sacrament.” 
(I  thought  that  meant  forming  a com- 
mittee or  holding  a potluck...  but  I’m 
not  one  of  our  most  recognized  expo- 
nents...) And  then  he  goes  on  to  de- 
scribe how  it  works,  how  we  use  the  si- 
lence not  only  for  meditation  or  con- 
templation or  prayer,  but  for  centering 
and  finding  our  leadings. 

Perhaps  to  Quakers  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  book  is  his  use  of 
“Quietude  Queries”  to  lead  the  reader 
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into  experiencing  each  point  he  brings 
up.  The  alliterative  name  cloys  a bit, 
but  many  of  the  challenges  he  puts  to 
persons  who  have  never  meditated  or 
worshipped  in  silence  will  prove  useful 
to  them.  As  George  Fox  said,  he  “takes 
them  to  their  Master  and  leaves  them,” 
to  learn  from  the  Inward  Light.  In  fact, 
if  I,  as  a non-Christian,  replace  the 
words  Jesus  and  sometimes  Christ  with 
the  words  Spirit  and  Light  in  his  text,  I 
find  the  book  describes  in  popular  terms 
many  of  the  things  I try  to  tell  people 
about  being  a Quaker.  He  leads  them 
through  silence  in  nature,  alone  and  in 
meetings,  and  as  a refuge  from  modern 
lifestyles.  In  other  words,  to  me  it  ap- 
pears he  uses  traditional  Christian  lan- 
guage to  describe  the  mystical,  practi- 
cal, activist,  and  personal  religion  of 
most  unprogrammed  Friends  in  the 
Beanite  West. 

So  I recommend  it  to  Western 
Friends  as  another  way  to  introduce  in- 
quirers and  newcomers  to  our  un-2P‘ 
Century  practice  of  gathering  in  silence, 
and  potentially  as  a bridge  for  connect- 
ing Universalist  Quakerism  to  its 
untraditional  Christian  roots.  Of 
course,  as  we  always  say,  “no  one  can 
speak  for  all  Quakers,”  but  with  the 
caveat  that  his  words  are  different  from 
many  of  ours,  we  might  even  recognize 
him  as  a good  presenter  of  Quaker 
spiritual  practice.  □ 


Memorial  Minutes 


Connie  Miriam  Wendell 

Born  in  Little  Falls,  Minnesota  on 
March  30,  1918,  our  member  Connie 
Wendell  grew  up  on  a family  farm  with 
three  brothers  and  two  sisters.  Many 
decades  later,  she  was  still  entertaining 
Friends  with  stories  of  those  spare  and 
adventurous  years. 

After  high  school,  in  1944,  Connie 
left  that  rural  life  for  New  York  City, 
where  she  worked  as  a secretary.  In 
1950,  she  married  Carl  James  Wendell 
in  Greenwich  Village.  Soon  thereaf- 
ter, they  moved  to  Corpus  Christ!  in 
Texas. 


By  1955,  Jim  and  Connie  were  in 
San  Francisco,  very  much  involved  with 
work  on  behalf  of  peace  and  justice 
causes.  They  became  members  of  the 
Friends  Meeting,  and  worshipped  with 
the  Meeting  at  Sutter  Street,  in  the  old 
Y,  which  Connie  was  able  to  describe 
to  us  in  detail.  (She  loved  the  way  the 
sun  streamed  in  through  the  high  clere- 
story windows.)  Jim  was  clerk  of  the 
Meeting  for  a period,  and  over  the  years, 
Connie  served  on  the  welcoming,  h- 
brary  and  community  committees. 
Their  daughters,  Jamie  Michiko  and 
Lissa  Laulanilii,  came  into  their  Uves 
and  into  the  life  of  the  Meeting  during 
the  sixties. 

In  1978,  unable  to  attend  Meeting 
because  of  illness  and  other  preoccupa- 
tions, Jim  and  Connie  were  released  from 
membership,  and  Jim  died  some  years 
after  that. 

After  a long  absence,  Connie  be- 
gan attending  Meeting  again,  and  in 
2005,  she  presented  a charming  request 
for  membership,  saying  that  she  had  de- 
cided to  apply  “once  every  fifty  years.” 
Soon  she  was  too  frail  to  attend,  but 
she  had  an  amazing  memory  and  a great 
sense  of  humor.  Friends  visited  to  hear 
her  anecdotes  from  times  long  past.  In 
the  weeks  before  her  death,  a fine  col- 
lection of  Connie’s  stories  was  as- 
sembled by  her  longtime  friend,  Peggy 
Ostercamp,  James  Koehneke,  and  oth- 
ers. A copy  will  be  presented  to  the 
Meeting  and  will  have  a treasured  place 
in  our  library. 

Connie  died  peacefully  on  January 
11, 2007.  Her  daughters  and  friends  were 
welcome  participants  at  a Memorial 
Meeting  on  Sunday,  January  28,2007.  □ 

Madeleine  Frances  Grumbach 

Madeleine  died  peacefully  at  home 
in  San  Francisco  Jan.  17,  2007,  at  age 
86.  She  was  a devoted  mother  and 
spouse,  compassionate  child  psychia- 
trist, accomplished  knitter,  and  avid  bird 
watcher  and  musician.  She  lived  a full 
life. 

Continued  on  page  22 
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Cambia  Vidas 


Friends  World  Committee 
for  Consultation 

SECTION  OF  THE  AMERICAS 


FWCC 

Regional 

Gatherings 


Comitc  Mundial  dc  Consulra 
dc  los  Amigos 

SECCICN  DE  las  AMERICAS 


The  most  profound 
spiritual  experiences 
I've  ever  had  have 
occurred  at  FWCC 
gatherings... 


'Meeting  Friends  fyom  different 
places— theotogkal  and  physical— 
and  reconnecting  with  old  friends 


Jeanette  Norton,  Pacific  YM 


The  spirit  of  community  was  felt 


'Connecting,  being  encouraged 
and  challenged" 


FWCC  REGIONAL  GATHERINGS  COMING  THIS  FALL 

Check  www.fwccamericas.org  for  locations  to  be  announced  later  this  spring. 


Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation 
Section  of  the  Americas 

1506  Race  Street,  Philadelphia  PA  19102,  USA 
215.  241.  7250 
americas@fwccamericas.org 


May  20-25,  2007,  Earlham  College,  Richmond,  IN 

More  information  at  www.fwccamericas.org 


www.fwccamerlcas.org 
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Born  in  Tuxedo  Park,  New  York 
in  February  1920,  Madeleine  was  the 
daughter  of  Lawrence  Havemeyer  Butt 
and  May  Vogel.  She  challenged  the  tra- 
ditional constraints  imposed  on  women 
of  her  generation  by  attending  college 
at  New  York  University,  working  as  a 
teacher  in  the  NYC  public  schools,  and 
then  becoming  one  of  a handful  of 
women  in  the  graduating  medical 
school  class  of  1951  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons. There  she  met  her  lifelong  part- 
ner, Melvin  Grumbach. 

She  completed  a residency  and 
went  on  to  work  as  a psychiatrist  while 
attending  to  her  three  young  sons, 
Ethan,  Kevin  and  Anthony.  The  fam- 
ily moved  to  San  Francisco  in  1966, 
where  Madeleine  joined  the  child  psy- 
chiatry staff  at  Kaiser  Permanente  and 
later  worked  for  community-based 
mental  health  services.  She  later  com- 
pleted a mid-career  child  psychiatry 
fellowship  at  Children’s  Hospital, 
served  as  president  of  the  Northern 
California  Regional  Organization  of 
Child  and  Adolescent  Psychiatry,  and 
was  on  the  clinical  faculty  of  the  UCSF 
School  of  Medicine,  teaching  medical 
students  essential  skills  in  how  to  lis- 
ten to  and  communicate  with  patients. 

Madeleine  had  a lifelong  love  of 
music.  In  later  life,  she  focused  her  mu- 
sical talents  on  playing  the  harpsichord 
and  recorder.  She  participated  in  a ba- 
roque music  recorder  ensemble,  and 
was  a member  of  the  board  of  the 
Community  Music  Center. 

She  was  a prolific  knitter,  crafting 
ornate  sweaters  for  her  husband,  sons, 
partners  of  sons,  and  grandchildren. 
Photos  of  her  sweaters  adorn  a neigh- 
borhood yarn  shop  and  inspire  local 
knitters.  She  was  an  eager  bird  watcher, 
trekking  the  Bay  Area  with  other 
birding  enthusiasts  in  search  of 
sightings. 

She  was  an  active  participant  in  the 
SF  Friends  Meeting  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  becoming  a member  in 
1991.  She  was  especially  interested  in 


continued  learning  and  spiritual  deep- 
ening, and  served  for  many  years  on  our 
adult  religious  education  and  Ubrary 
committees.  She  was  a long-time  par- 
ticipant in  the  Thursday  evening 
Quaker  study  group,  and  later  in  Sun- 
day-morning  Bible  study  gatherings. 
When  our  member,  Kay  v\nderson,  was 
first  led  to  carry  Quaker  concepts  to  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  Madeleine  served 
on  her  clearness  committee.  This  work 
led  to  the  establishment  of  Friends  House 
Moscow. 

Students,  colleagues,  patients  and 
friends  participated  in  a community 
celebration  of  Madeleine’s  life  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  2007.  Madeleine’s  family 
joined  San  Francisco  Friends  at  a Me- 
morial Meeting  on  Saturday,  February 
10,  2007,  where  all  present  were  glad 
to  remember  together  her  enduring 
curiosity  about  life,  her  keen  intellect, 
and  her  spirit  of  reflection  and  human- 
ism. □ 


Calendar 


June  13-17:  Intermountmn  Yearly 
Meeting,  Ghost  Ranch,  Abiquiu, 
NM. 

June  17-24,  Quaker  Camp.  For 
friends  in  5th-7th  grades  and  others. 
Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center  staff. 

July  13-  20.  Quaker  Service  Camp. 
Fun  through  service  for  friends  in  the 
8th-10th  grades  and  others.  Ben 
Lomond  Quaker  Center  staff. 

July  19-22.  North  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  Annual  Session  at  Reed 
College,  Portland,  OR. 

July  30- August  4:  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  Annual  Session  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Redlands,  Redlands,  CA 

Aug  27  - Sep  3.  The  Annual 
Community  Workcamp  SERVice, 
through  Spirit,  in  community.  David 
Forbes.  Ben  Lomond  Quaker 
Center. 


Classifieds 


Publications 

Quaker  Life — informing  and  equip- 
ping Friends  around  the  world.  Free 

sample  available  upon  request  Join  our  &mily  of 
Friends  for  one  year  (10  issues)  at  $24.  For  infor- 
mation contact 
Quaker  Life 
101  Quaker  HiU  Drive 
Richmond,  IN  47374 
Phone:  765-962-7573 
E-maih  QuakerLife@fum.org 
Website:  www.fum.org 

0PENDLE  Hill  Pamphlets 

are  timely  essays  on  many  facets 
of  Quaker  life,  thought  and 
spirituality,  readable  at  one 
sitting.  Subscribe  to  receive  six 
pamphlets/year  for  $25  (US). 
Also  available:  every  pamphlet 
published  previously  by  Pendle  Hill, 
including  recent  pamphlets  by  Warren 
Ostrom,  Marge  Abbott,  Robert  Griswold 
and  Steve  Smith.  800-742-3150  ext.  2 or 
bookstore@pendlehill.org. 

FRIENDSJOURNALis 

more  than  a magazine  — 
it’s  a ministry  of  the 
written  word.  Friends 
worldwide  find  com- 
munity in  each  issue  full 
of  award-winning  articles, 
opinions,  poetry,  news,  and  art.  Call  us 
toll-free  at  800-471-6863  and  mention 
offer  code  FB2007  to  receive  12  monthly 
issues  for  $35,  saving  42%  off  the  cover 
price!  FRIENDS  JOURNAL,  1216  Arch 
St.,  2A,  Philadelphia,  PA  19107.  Visit  us 
on  the  web  at  www.friendsjournal.org. 

Every  Smile  Has  a Tear  in  Its  Cor- 
ner by  Irwin  Gooen.  A book  of  verbal  6c  vi- 
sual gestures  6c images,  attuned  to  the  Quaker 
spirit.  $18  (money-back  guarantee  plus  $1.65 
postage,  to  Free  Spirit  Society,  420  Emmons 
HiU,  Emmons,  NY  13820. 

Help  Increase  the  Peace  Facilitator 
training  institute,  August  6-10, 
2007,  Washington,  DC  Work  with  youth  for 
a more  peaceful  world.  Contact 
kliss@afsc.org  for  more  information  or  go  to 
WWW. afsc.org/hipp/ upcoming 


2006  Advertising  Rates:  $.47per  word for  classifed  ads.  Minimum  charge,  $9.  Box 
ads:  10%  extra.  Ads  should  be  prepaid,  if  possible.  Deadline:  six  weeks  prior  to  publication. 
Display  ads:  $16  per  column  inch.  V4page  ad  (4  x 4%):  $97 — 1 column  ad  (2Vz  x 10):  $139 — 
2 column  ad  (5  x 10):  $239 — Vi  page  ad  (7¥4  x 4V2):  $169 — Full  page  (7¥i  x 10):  $299.  DIS- 
COUNTS: 10%  for  3 consecutive  appearances,  25%  for  10  consecutive  appearances  of  ad. 
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Vintage  Books,  Quaker  Books.  Rare  and 
out-of-print  journals,  history,  religion.  Con- 
tact us  for  specific  wants.  181  Hayden  Rowe 
St,  Hopkinton,  MA  01748.  Phone:  508-435- 
3499.  Email:  vintage@gis.net. 

Schools,  Retreat  Centers, 
Camps,  and  Retirement  Homes 

Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center:  Personal 
retreats,  family  reunions,  weddings,  retreats,  and 
our  ovm  schedule  of  Quaker  programs.  Among 
the  redwoods,  near  Santa  Cruz,  CA.  831-336- 
8333.  http://www.quakercenter.org. 

aioNoit 

Friends  House  is  a small,  multi-level  re- 
tirement community  in  the  Redwood  coun- 
try north  of  San  Francisco.  Operated  by  the 
Friends  Association  of  Services  for  the  Eld- 
erly, it  maintains  individual  garden  apart- 
ments and  houses,  assisted  living,  and  skilled 
nursing  facilities.  A California  Continuing 
Care  Retirement  Community,  Friends  House 
has  strong  Quaker  values:  simpHcity,  indepen- 
dence, peace,  optional  daily  worship.  Visit  our 
website  at  www.friendshouse.org  CCRC/ 
RCFE  license  #496801929.  Friends  House, 
684  Benicia  Drive,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95409 
707-538-0152. 

**** 

The  Woolman  Semester  offers  Friends 
education  to  students  in  grades  11-13  focused 
on  peace,  justice  and  ecological  sustainability 
while  earning  a full  semester  of  high  school 
credit.  A 3-week  service -learning  trip  yields 
120  hours  of  community  service  credit. 
Through  the  challenges  of  a rigorous  curricu- 
lum, simple  living  in  a Quaker  community,  a 
weeklong  wilderness  trip  and  service  work, 
students  gain  understanding  and  leadership 
skills  for  their  work  in  the  world.  After  thriv- 
ing in  an  academic  setting  away  from  home, 
Woolman  graduates  stand  out  as  college  ap- 
plicants and  have  a sense  of  purpose  for 
their  education.  Financial  Aid  and  Quaker 
Scholarships  support  all  qualified  teens  re- 
gardless of  financial  needs.  Visit 
www.woolman.org  or  call  Kathy  Runyan  at 
530-273-3183  ext.  12. 

William  Penn  House  & Washington 
Quaker  Workcamps.  Quaker  Center  on 
Capitol  HiU  offers  worship,  hospitality,  meet- 
ing space,  workcamp  opportunities  for 
youth,  peace  studies  and  other  seminars 
for  educators  and  students  of  all  ages. 
http://www.WmPennHouse.org, 
mailto:info@WmPennHouse.org.  202- 
543-5560.  515  East  Capitol  St  SE, 
Washington,  DC  20003. 
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Positions  Vacant:  William  Penn 
House  & Washington  Quaker 
Workcamps.  Program/Workcamp  intern- 
ship and  Hospitality  internship,  both  full 
time.  Register  and  greet  guests,  work  with 
workcamps,  peace  studies  and  international 
program  seminars.  Become  an  intern  and  truly 
experience  Washington.  Stipend,  room  and 
board  and  health  insurance,  http:// 
www.WmPennHouse.org, 
mailto:info@WmPennHouse.org.  202-543- 
5560.  515  East  Capitol  St  SE,  Washington, 
DC  20003. 

Wellsprings  Friends  School: 
alternative,  accredited  high  school  grades  9- 
12,  non-residential.  “A  climate  of  affirmation” 
rooted  in  the  Quaker  spirit  of  community, 
nonviolence,  honoring  the  Light  in  every 
person.  3590  W 18th  Avenue,  Eugene,  OR 
97402.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.wellspringsfriends.org,  or  call  541-686- 
1223. 

Services 

Support  Quaker  House  Fayette/Ft 
Bragg,  NC.  A front-line  Friends 
Peace  Witness.  GI  Counseling,  Draft/CO 
Information,  Peace  Research,  Education,  8c 
Action.  223  Hillside  Ave,  Fayetteville,  NC 
28301. 910-323-3912.  www.quakerhouse.org. 
QPR@Quaker.org.  Chuck  Fager,  Director. 

Join  the  folks  at  Friendly  Horse 
Acres  for  a day  at  a horse  farm. 

All  ages  welcome.  Camps  are  set  up  to 
encourage  confidence  in  people  who  are 
fearful  of  horses,  as  well  as  more  experi- 
enced horse  lovers.  Learn  to  see  the  world 
from  the  horse’s  point  of  view.  Visit 
www.friendlyhorseacres.com.  Phone: 
360-825-3628.  Email:  friendlaverne 

@friendlyhorseacres.com. 

Tours  and  Opportunities 

Consider  a Costa  Rica  Study  Tour. 

Visit  the  Quaker  community  of  Monteverde. 
See  the  cloud  forest  and  two  oceans.  Write  Sa- 
rah Stuckey,  Apdo  46-5655,  Monteverde,  Costa 
Rica.  Phone/FAX:  011-506-645-5436  or 
937-728-9887  or  Email:  crstudy@racsa.co.cr. 
Website:  www.crstudytours.com. 

Friends  Music  Camp  at  Olney,  2 or  4 
week  summer  program,  ages  10-18.  Musical 
growth  in  a caring  community.  Parent  comment: 
“A  profound,  life-changing  experience.”  Camper 
comment:  “Awesome!”  For  brochure,  camp  video: 
FMC,PO  Box 427,  Yellow  Springs,  OH  45387. 
937-767-1311.  musicfmc^ahoo.com. 


Wolf  Creek  Commons  is  a developing 
co-housing  community  in  Grass  Valley, 
California  (Sierra  Nevada  foothills).  Wolf 
Creek  borders  our  forested  site  which  is 
within  easy  walking  distance  of  public 
transportation,  markets  and  other  stores.  A 
vibrant  intergenerational  community,  we 
welcome  children.  Expected  move-in.  Fall  2008. 
530-478-5778.  www.wolfcreekcommons.org. 

Consider  the  Arizona  Friends  Com- 
munity FOR  YOUR  NEXT,  OR  YOUR  SECOND, 
HOME.  360  degree  mountain  views,  4,000  ft 
elevation,  often  near-perfect  weather,  among 
good  friends.  Write  Roy  Joe  and  Ruth 
Stuckey,  6567  N San  Luis  Obispo  Drive, 
Douglas,  AZ  85607.  Website: 
arizonafriends.com. 

Quaker  Writers,  Editors,  and 
Publishers  are  invited  to  join  QUIP 
(Quakers  Uniting  in  Publishing).  An 

international  “self  help”  organization  of 
theologically  diverse  Friends  concerned  with 
the  ministry  of  the  written  word.  Contact 
Graham  Garner  at  grahamG@fgcquaker.org. 
Website:  www.quaker.org/quip. 

Friends  planning  to  move  can  request 
assistance  from  David  Brown,  a 
Quaker  Realtor.  David  will  refer  you  to  a 
real  estate  professional  to  assist  you  with  buy- 
ing and/or  selling  a house  anywhere  in  the  USA. 
Email:  Davidhbrown@mindspring.com. 

Quaker  Commercial  Realtor 

specializing  in  income  property  sales  and  1031 
replacements  nationally.  Call  Allen 
Stockbridge,  JD,  CCIM  at  877-658-3666. 

Join  the  Fellowship  of  Quakers  in 
THE  Arts  ($25/year),  and  share  your  work 
with  Friends  in  our  exciting  quarterly.  Types 
& Shadows.  Seeking  short  fiction  8c  non- 
fiction, poetry,  drawings,  B8cW  photos,  and 
news  of  Quaker  art.  Help  create  a new  chapter 
in  Quaker  history!  More  info:  FQA,  1515 
Cherry  St,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102.  Email 
submissions  OK.  fqa@quaker.org. 
WWW.  quaker.  org/ fqa. 


Concerned (Singles 

links  compatible,  socially  conscious  singles 
who  care  about  peace,  social  justice,  diversity, 
gender  equity,  and  the  health  of  the  planet. 
Nationwide/ Canada. 

Att  ages.  Since  1984. 

FREE  sample:  Box  444-FB, 

Lenox  Dale,  MA  01242 

413-243-4350  or  www.concernedsingles.com 
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Quakerism  Weekend 




July  27-29 

Inquirers'  Weekend: 
Basic  Quakerism 

wtUi  Dwight  L Wilson 
and  Nancy  NUar^aihr 


Diversity  Training 

with  Niyonu  D.  Spann 


June  25-30 

Beyond  Diversity  101: 
Five-Day  Intensive 


Arte  & Spiritualify 


Spiritual  Retreats 

with  Nancy  Bieber 


Pemx^Hill 


A QUAKER  CENTER  FOR  STUDY  AND  CONTEMPLATION 
338  Plush  Mil!  Road  • Wallingford,  PA  19086 

www.pendlehill.org 


610.566.4507  ext.  3 or  800.742.3150  ext.  3 
registrar@pendlehill.org 


July  8-12 

Spiritual  Discernment: 
Noticing  Cod's  Nudges 

July  15-19 

Practicing  Prayer  Today: 
An  Invitation 


June  24-28 

Weaving  on 
Spirit's  Web: 

A Fiber  Retreat 

with  Robyn  Josephs 

July  1-5 

The  Joy  of 
Carving 

with  Carol  Sexton 


July  6-8 

Chanting:  A Door 
to  the  Divine 

with  Beverly  Shepard 

July  8-12 

Mandala  Prayer  Art 

with  June-Etta  Chenard 

July  20-22 

Spiritual  Awakening  through 
Authentic  Movement 

with  Sara  Workeneh 

July  22-26 

Writing  Mindfully:  The  Ordinary 
Life  Lived  Extraordinarily  Well 

with  Carrie  Newcomer 

July  29-August  2 

Photography: 
Openings  to  Spiritual 
Growth 

with  Blair  Seitz 

August  5-9 

Telling  Our  Stories 

with  Allan  Brick 


Wanite  take  several  workshops 
" and  retreats?  Come i our 

. Suililer  Term,  June  22-August  4. 

' £ ■!-  ■ ' 


Yarn  © 2005  iulie  McClure,  Brushes  © 2002  Leif  Skoogfors 


